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THE COMING OF AUTUMN. 





BY MAURICE THOMPSON. 


Oh, did you hear the drowsy wind 
Go sighing, half asleep? 

And did you feel across your mind 
A dreamy wonder creep? 


Somewhere, far off, a bird sang low, 
Cicadas jarred the grass: 

And then I wandered, fond and slow,— 
Mayhap you saw me pass? 


And Love was by me, and Delight. 
We three did trudge along, 

Cumbered with sweets from morn to night 
And overfilled with song. 


Behind us burned the summer land, 
Fair autumn lay before. 
And we—oh, we went hand in hand, 


A-singing ever more, 


And then you knew the lazy wind 
Was sighing, half asleep. 

But did you feel across your mind 
A dreamy wonder creep? 





EDITORIAL NOTES. 


“An Educational Qualification for 
Woman Suffrage’’ will be the subject of 
a symposium in our columns next week. 
Mrs. Elizabeth Cady Stanton, Rev. Charles 
G. Ames, Miss Elizabeth Burrill Curtis, 
and Henry B. Blackwell will advocate it. 
“Universal suffrage,’’ unconditional and 
unlimited, will have a hearing the week 
following. Let suffragists read both 
sides and make up their minds on this 
important question. 





The full bench of the Supreme Court 
of Massachusetts rendered an important 
decision last week in regard to the validity 
of an ante-nuptial contract. 


Mary N. Adams, wife of the defendant, 
died on Aug. 3, 1895, in Cambridge, leav- 
ing an estate valued at about $14,000. 
Before she married Solomon N. Adams, 
she entered into an ante-nuptial agree- 
ment with him whereby she was to have 
sole and separate use and eontrol of all 
her property, real and personal, without 
hindrance from Solomon N. Adams, and 
was to dispose of the same without hin- 
drance from him, This was considered as 
the consent of Mr. Adams to any disposi- 
es of her property after she married 

im, 

In her will she made a number of 
bequests to relatives, and the residue of 
the estate was to be divided equally be- 
tween her two brothers, her sister and 
her husband. The defendant made a 
demand upon Charles Walker, adminis- 
trator of the estate, for one-half of the 
Personal estate of his wife and of real 
estate to the amount of $5000 in fee, and 
a tenancy by courtesy for life in the other 
real estate left at her decease. The plain- 
tiffs prayed that the ante-nuptial contract 
be declared valid and binding, and that 
the defendant be permanently enjoined 
from making any claim by petition or 
otherwise on the property left by his wife, 
except as given to him by the will. The 
court decided in favor of the plaintiffs. 





The campaign in South Dakota will be- 
gin in October, with a series of two-day 
county conventions, under the auspices of 
the National Organization Committee, to 
be held in the most important counties. 
The speaker for the first evenings will be 





Rev. Henrietta G. Moore, and for the sec- 
ond, Mary C. C. Bradford, of Colorado. 
The alternate managers will be Mary G. 
Hay and Laura A. Gregg. No form of 
organization or agitation yet discovered 
can equal a well-managed county conven- 
tion, in increasing sentiment and general 
interest. These conventions in South 
Dakota will be followed by rapid work in 
local organization throughout the coun- 
ties, and from now on the report of the 
great battle against prejudice will be 
heard all along the line. 





Mrs. Anna R. Simmons, president of 
South Dakota, and Mrs. Emma Cranmer, 
of Aberdeen, are energetically pushing 
the work of organization in South Dakota, 
Both of these ladies have been in the field 
for several weeks, and the work is forging 
ahead in consequence. 





A rule of the Post-Office Department 
forbids publications to be sent to persons 
in lieu of dues paid to an organization. 
For this reason, the National Suffrage 
Bulletin can no longer be sent to the dol- 
lar members of the National Association. 
The September number will go to all as 
usual, but they will be marked ‘sample 
copies,’ and any member who wishes to 
continue the Bulletin must send the sub- 
scription price, 25 cents. 





THE BROWNING POEM. 


Editors Woman's Journal: 

The poem, “Sometime, Somewhere,” 
which appeared in the JouRNAL of Sept. 
11, and to which reference is made in the 
JOURNAL of Sept. 18, by Miss Molineux, 
was published, in tract form, many years 
ago, under the title ‘‘Pray Without Ceas- 
ing,’ by the Willard Tract Repository, 
Beacon Hill Place, Boston. The author, 
as given in this tract, is F. G. Browning. 
The poem, in this form, contains five 
stanzas. I think it has been in my pos- 
session nearly forty years. 

M. E. C, ORNE. 





VACATION NOTES. 

In their taste as to ways of spending the 
vacation, there are two classes of people 
—those who like to go to a new place 
every summer and to see as much as pos- 
sible of the varied beauty of the world, 
and those who like to go every summer 
to the same place, and who find the well- 
known outline of mountain or seacoast 
grow dearer year by year as it grows more 
familiar. The present writer belongs to the 
second class. She is never tired of the 
Shayback camp on the shore of Lake 
Memphremagog; the little settlement of 
white tents, in their setting of green grass 
and arbor vitws; the deep Canadian sky 
overhead, with great cumulous hills of 
floating clouds; the wonderful sunsets 
across the lake; the wooded mountains 
rising range behind range on the opposite 
shore, each range of a distinct and difter- 
ent shade of dark green, blue or violet, 
in the lingering Northern twilight; the 
silence unbroken except by the soft lap- 
ping of the water and the rustle of the 
leaves. I never get tired of these delights; 
but the readers of the WomMAN’s JOURNAL 
might well get tired of hearing the same 
things described year after year. 

Perhaps the most striking feature of 
camp this summer was the impudence of 
the squirrels and chipmunks. A genera- 
tion of these little woodland folk has 
grown up around the camp, so accustomed 
to petting that they scarcely know the 
fear of man. The young ones were espe- 
cially daring. They climbed upon the 
table at supper, and helped themselves 
from the dishes under our very noses; 
they sat on the steps at our tent doors 
devouring stolen sandwiches, their bright 
eyes twinkling with satisfaction; they ate 
off the corners of loaves of maple sugar, 
and, when caught in the act, merely 
whisked their tails, cocked up their little 
heads at us, and returned to the feast. 

One day a series of loud thwacks sur- 
prised the camp in the silence of the early 
morning. It sounded as if somebody were 
beating rugs before the bugle had blown 
to awaken the sleepers. It turned out to 
be the squirrels, lifting the tin bread-box 
and letting it fall repeatedly with a bang, 
in vigorous and finally successful efforts 
to get the cover off and come at the bread. 
No one had the heart to hurt the pretty 
little creatures, but it became necessary, 
for self - preservation, to lessen their 
numbers. Nine of them accordingly 
were caught and deported to a large 





island in the middle of the lake. Even 
after this thinning out, the squirrels 
seemed to swarm. They chattered on 
ridge - poles of our tents, scampered 
over our beds before we were up in the 
morning, held violent debates on squirrel 
politics in the branches overhead, and 
darted across the path at every turn. 
Though fond of our city provisions, they 
“did not disdain their own forest delicacies. 
Green pine cones lay about under the 
trees, and were a favorite food. The 
cones were so thickly dewed with drops 
of clear, transparent pine gum that it 
was hardly possible for us to pick them 
up, however gingerly, without having to 
resort afterwards to kerosene and sapolio 
to free our fingers from the pitch. It was 
a mystery to us how the squirrels man- 
aged to pick these cones to pieces as thor- 
oughly as they did, and eat out every 
seed, without getting their fur all stuck 
together. We supposed that with their 
slender claws they somehow contrived to 
take hold deftly between the drops of 
pitch. But a card received from camp 
has shattered this delusion. It says that 
the favorite squirrel has been discovered, 
on close inspection, to have his head, 
throat and breast completely coated with 
pitch. 

To a lover of trees, a sojourn in the 
Canadian woods has endless pleasures. 
There are tall columnar sugar-maples; 
graceful sisterhoods of white birches, 
their leaves twinkling in the sun; huge 
beeches, beautiful as the enchanted beech 
in George Macdonald’s “‘Phantastes;’’ bal- 
sam firs, pointing to heaven, straight as a 
spire, with their peculiar blue-green foli- 
age and delicious fragrance; thoughtful 
hemlocks, spreading a soft carpet under- 
foot; arbor vitws, not shrubs as with us, 
but great trees; spicy black birches, and 
all the varied personalities of the forest, 
as different as those of a crowd of human 
beings. One stately pine that caught the 
first sunlight on its cone-laden crown, 
while all the lower trees lay in shadow, 
was a daily delight. 

Then, along the lake shore there were all 
sorts of curiously twisted trees that 

Cast anchor in the rifted rock, 

and hung out their green banners over 
the clear water. Clinging with their roots 
among the crevices, they wrestle with the 
winds, and fight a good fight under hard 
conditions. When their time is over, they 
make ideal fire-wood, tough, dry, of fan- 
tastic shapes, and ‘white as wind- 
bleached bone.”’ 

Exercise for the sake of exercise is mo- 
notonous, but exercise for the sake of re- 
plenishing the camp fire is a joy. How 
tame to tug at a pulley attached to the 
wall of one’s room! How interesting to 
sally forth in pleasant company, in an old 
boat, provided with a coil of rope, and 
lasso a big floating log, or pry one afloat 
that lies on the shore, and then tow it 
home to be chopped up and burned on 
the open hearth of the log cabin! Per- 
hays, just as the fallen forest king has 
been got afloat with infinite difficulty, the 
ancient steamboat that plies on the lake 
may come along—generally with a scant 
half-dozen passengers, sometimes with a 
gay excursion party of several hundred 
French Canadians—and her swells may 
dash our big log high and dry again upon 
the rocks over which we have just labori- 
ously coaxed it into the water. When itis 
finally dislodged again, and persuaded 
across the lake, and drawn up safely at last 
upon the beach below the camp, the sense 
of triumph is second only to that felt when 
a new State is carried for suffrage. 

But all summers must end; and, with 
gratitude for rest and change, we join the 
multitudes that are flocking home and 


getting ready for the winter’s work. 
A. S. B. 
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A SAD CASE. 








Editors Woman’s Journal: 

The many readers of your paper whose 
sympathies have been given to the Ar- 
menians may be interested in a pathetic 
case which has just occurred among the 
Armenian colony—newly come to this 
country—in Norwich, Ct. 

Mr. Hoosep Levonian, a graduate of the 
Harpoot College and Theological Semi- 
nary, and a talented preacher of some 
years’ standing, fled from his home in Van 
a year ago, bringing his young wife—an 
educated Christian woman, a graduate of 
the Bitlis Mt. Holyoke School in charge 
of the Misses Ely—and three or four 
young children to this country. They 
encountered endless hardship and danger 
in getting out of Turkey, in addition to 
great terror and uncertainty before start- 





ing. An only brother of the wife was 
killed in the Van massacre, and the hus- 
band had previously suffered a long im 
prisonment, because he looked like some 
other man who was a political ‘‘suspect.”’ 
After the severe hardships of an emigrant 
party from so remote a place, they arrived 
in this country, well-nigh penniless, he 
with a professional and not an artisan 
training, and with this large family to 
support. 

The people of Norwich, and notably 
Miss Elizabeth Huntington, just returned 
herself from Van and the mission work, 
have done all possible to alleviate their 
condition. But previous terrors and pres- 
ent discouragements proved too much ofa 
strain for the poor man, and last week he 
became violently insane. He was taken to 
the Hartford Insane Asylum, and it is 
said that he may ultimately recover. 

But fancy the distress and utter helpless- 
ness of this poor wife—alone in a strange 
land, with her little children to care for, 
and her husband in this sad condition! Is 
it not possible that some who read this 
may be led to send the family some 
material assistance as well as the deep 
sympathy which all must feel? 

GRACE N. KIMBALL, M. D. 

Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


WOMAN’S NATIONAL PRESS ASSOCIATION. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Sept. 18, 1897. 
Editors Woman’s Journal: 

Last evening the first regular meeting 
or 1897-98 of the Woman’s National 
Press Association was held at Metzerott’s 
Music Hall. The programme of music, 
impromptu talks, and essays was arranged 
by the well-known litterateur, Mrs. May 
Whitney Emerson, and was listened to by 
an intelligent audience. 

The first speaker was Mrs. Judith Ellen 
Foster, recently admitted to the District 
bar. She spoke on ‘‘Woman in the Com- 
ing Campaign,’ and dwelt upon the influ- 
ence of women in local politics. City and 
State campaigns affect national issues. 
Attention was paid to the approaching 
election in Greater New York, and Mrs. 
Foster expressed her belief that that elec- 
tion is one of the most important events 
in the political history of the country. It 
will show whether so great a community 
is capable of self-government; whether it 
is safe to put as much power in the hands 
of one man as those of the mayor by the 
new charter, and whether it is wise to 
mass such great numbers under one city 
government. 

Miss Frances G. French read an inter- 
esting economic study on “The Attitude 
of Foreign Countries towards Women in 
the Legal Profession.” 

An address upon the ‘History of the 
Committee on History of Woman’s Work 
in the Columbian Exposition of 1893,’’ by 
Mary S. Lockwood, chairman of the com- 
mittee, followed, and the evening was 
closed with solos by Dr. Exner. 

GRAHAM. 
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TWO VALUABLE GIFTS. 


Editors Woman’s Journal: 

Miss Julia McClintock, of Philadel- 
phia, has just sent me the table on which 
the Woman’s Declaration of Rights and 
the resolutions were written which were 
presented at the convention in Seneca 
Falls, July 19, 1848. This was the first 
organized protest made by women against 
their civil and political disabilities. 

With the table came the scrap-book, 
kept by her mother, Mary Ann McClin- 
tock, of all that was done, and of what 
the journals said of that first convention. 
It is very amusing reading. Mrs. Mc- 
Clintock was one of the six married 
women who called and conducted the 
convention. The papers said: “Six sour 
old maids met together to berate men 
because they were born women.”’ 

There was not an old maid in the num- 
ber. Susan B. Anthony did not material- 
ize on the platform until four years after. 

The table and book will attend the 
Washington convention in February, 1898, 
when we shall celebrate the fiftieth anniver- 
sary of this great movement for woman’s 
emancipation. All our suffrage daughters 
will then have an opportunity of seeing 
these valuable mementos of that eventful 
occasion. ELIZABETH CADY STANTON. 

26 West 61st Street, New York. 





The three leading newspapers of Nash- 
ville employ women reporters. Miss 
Walker represents the Sun, Mrs. Duncan 
the American, and Miss Porterfield the 
Banner. All are able and do credit to 
their calling. 





CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Mrs. CHARLTON EpHOLM, the purity 
worker, has been ordered by her physician 
to take complete rest, as her hard work 
has left her worn and almost ill. She 
sailed in July for Germany, chaperoning a 
party of young women. Her objective 
point is Stuttgart, where the young ladies 
enter a private school conducted by Mrs. 
Edholm’s sister, and where her son, 
Charlton Jr., is studying art. 


Mrs. ISABELLA FIELD JuDsoN recently 
presented a valuable collection to the Na- 
tional Museum in Washington, which 
contains the globe upon which her father, 
Cyrus W. Field, traced the course for the 
cable between Newfoundland and Ireland, 
In addition te this, the collection com- 
prises Mr. Field’s private papers relative 
to the laying of the cable, the first cable- 
gram sent, and other interesting papers 
touching upon the great work of his life. 


Miss Rita WiLpwoop is the richest wo- 
man coffee planter on the Hawaiian 
Islands. She is only twenty-three years 
old, and ten years ago was a stenographer 
in a law office with but a capital of $1,000. 
This she invested in her venture, and, in 
partnership with her brother, whose cap- 
ital was about the same as hers, she took 
up 260 acres of land at $4 an acre. The 
two have already realized considerable 
profit, and expect to earn an annual in- 
come of several thousand dollars each. 


Miss RosaLig Lorw, an attorney in 
New York City, recently served as a juror 
in the trial of a suit between a landlord 
and a tenant. When the case was called, 
the lawyers secured five men from the jury 
panel, and then it was exhausted. The 
one necessary to complete the six had to 
be selected from the spectators. The men, 
when examined, were all objected to. 
One of the lawyers suggested that they 
try a woman, and the justice said he would 
give his assent if the attorney for the 
other side had no objection. There being 
no objection, the lady was summoned. 
The justice said that such a thing had 
never before been done, in that city. 


Miss ALFREDA HILDA GAMBLE and 
Miss JANET STOKES GREIG have been 
appointed medical resident officers in the 
hospital of Melbourne, South Australia, 
in accordance with the custom of annually 
appointing to that position the students 
who had the highest standing in the final 
honor examination of the university. Up- 
on the accomplishment of their tenure of 
office they were brought before the hos- 
pital committee and received warm com- 
mendation. The chairman, F. R. Godfrey, 
referred to the difficulties placed in the 
way of women physicians, and stated that 
he had heard with great regret that dur- 
ing the first part of their term at the hos- 
pital they were subjected to unfair, un- 
gentlemanly, and almost brutal conduct 
on the part of some with whom they were 
associated. They had lived down this 
treatment by their quiet demeanor, and 
had performed the whole round of work 
quietly and unostentatiously. The ap- 
pointment of women physicians, he said, 
had been amply justified. 


Miss Mary McLEAN, of Oakland, Cal., 
one of the new assistant instructors in 
English literature at Stanford University, 
is the youngest woman in the faculty of 
any Western college. Miss McLean’s 
family were New Englanders. The young 
lady is twenty-five years of age, an only 
child. Her father is Rev. J. K. McLean, 
D. D., who has been in California for thirty 
years, and is known all over the West. 
He is the leading Congregationalist in 
California. She attended the public 
schools, the Oakland high school, and later 
the State University of California. Three 
years ago she graduated. She next went 
to Cambridge, where she took post-gradu- 
ate work at the Harvard Annex, and a 
year ago went to Europe, partly for her 
health and partly to study. While in New 
York, just before sailing for Europe, the 
offer of an instructorship in English at 
Stanford came to Miss McLean. Miss Mc- 
Lean went first to England, where she 
entered the Oxford College Annex. Later 
she studied in Berlin and travelled exten- 
sively. At Stanford Miss McLean is to be 
an adjunct to the chair of English litera- 
ture. For the present her work will be 
confined to the freshmen and sophomores, 
and she will do nothing but correct and 
comment upon themes. Gradually she 
will have instructing to do, and so become 
a full-fledged assistant professor. Miss 
McLean is a good Latin and Greek scholar, 
and proficient in modern languages. 
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PARADOX, PROSPECT AND RETROSPECT. 


It is a truthful paradox that the great- 
est obstacle in -the way of gaining the 
franchise for women is the fact that they 
do not possess it. 

There is no logical argument against 
suffrage under the government of the 
United States. Every ground for opposi- 
tion was demolished long before suffrage 
was even an idea. When the Continental 
Congress laid, as the corner-stone of our 
Constitution, the great principle that 
every man had a right to a voice in the 
government, not because of ability to 
perform military service, not because of 
property or educational qualification, but 
because he was one of the governed, they 
laid down a principle that cannot be logi- 
cally held to apply to men alone. 

Whatever custom and prejudice may 
have done, reason and justice cannot cut 
in half the application of a fundamental 
principle of this magnitude. The fact 
that the propounders of the principle had 
no idea of its application to women can- 
not prevent this extension, although 
women have been excluded, hitherto, by 
practice and precedent. When our fore- 
fathers declared to the world the human 
right of personal liberty and self-govern- 
ment, it is probable that they did not 
grasp these truths in their fullest extent 
and application. It remained and still 
remains for their descendants to expound, 
define, and limit these vast axioms. One 
is inclined to believe that Jefferson, 
Adams, Franklin, and the other great 
makers of the new commonwealth had no 
thought that any voice in the government 
was needed for women. Women possessed 
no such idea themselves. Blinded and 
deafened by centuries of subjection and 
ignorance, they had no conception of any 
condition other than that of political serf- 
dom. It was more than a half century 
later before the feminine intellect, culti- 
vated and expanded under the improved 
facilities for the acquirement of truthful 
and logical knowledge, began dimly to 
awake to the fact that women were de- 
prived of a portion of their birthright. 
When the truth that the broad principles 
of political liberty stood upon the same 
ground as industrial and religious liberty 
was clearly revealed to some of the fore- 
most and advanced thinkers of the sex, 
the woman suffrage movement began, and 
has continued, with constant if slow prog- 
ress, to this day. Its very surety lies in 
its slow growth. It is so, only, that roots 
are firmly fastened. Human prejudice 
dies hard. It may be right to share a 
dear and valued possession, but it is a 
task to which few are equal. 

Precedent and custom are great argu- 
ments for the conservative. The belief in 
democratic principles is almost universal, 
but the monarchies of Europe still remain. 
France applauded and worshipped the 
philosophy of Rousseau and Voltaire, but 
only revolution reduced the theory to 
practice. Negro slavery was an admitted 
curse to our own country for half a cen- 
tury, but it cost an ocean of blood to wipe 
it out of existence. The right of suffrage 
is acknowledged, but notconceded Most 
intelligent men admit that women are 
entitled to the franchise, but the monopoly 
of government is too advantageous to re- 
lease. Habit and precedent have retreated 
to the last ditch, and hold out with the 
fatal declaration, ‘‘Your demand is just, 
but we won't, and that’s all.”’ 

The problem before woman suffragists 
is therefore difficult—how to wring power 
from the powerful without the power to 
do it; to obtain the right to vote without 
having a vote to obtain it. It is this that 
makes the suffrage movement such a rec- 
ord of failure; failures, however, that 
will ultimately bring victory. Like the 
War of Independence, it will win by losing; 
will obtain the final victory by a long 
series of ever-lessening defeats. The hope 
of the cause lies in the inherent sense of 
right in the human mind. 

Humanity is selfish, conservative, and 
prejudiced, but there is a leaven of truth 
in the lump, and that leaven is always at 
work. Custom, precedent, and prejudice 
are rocks in the wash of the sea. They 
yield slowly but surely before the small 
but ever-insistent force of reason, truth, 
and progress. 

‘The old order changeth, yielding place 
to new, and God fulfils Himself in many 
ways.” It is on the constant and cease- 
less demand for her rights that woman 
must rely for ultimate success. As the 
spread of education and sphere of tolera- 
tion and liberal thought become larger 
each year, so will the converts to the suf- 
frage cause increase. 

It is, however, necessary to gain over 
women as well as men. Students of 
politics generally admit that when a large 
majority of women earnestly demand their 
rights, those rights must be given. Itis 
the apathy of most women and the oppo- 
sition of a few, that present the strongest 
reasons at the present time for the denial 
of the franchise. 

This is of course no argumert whatever. 
Right is right, and the franchise should in 








justice be granted if but one woman in 
the whole world lifted her voice in de- 
mand forit. There is, nevertheless, great 
strength in numbers, and the philosopher 
can hold no argument with the com- 
mander of many legions. It is therefore 
necessary to increase the numerical 
strength of the movement, and every 
adherent gained is a step nearer the goal, 

It is strongly improbable that the move- 
ment will ever become a national issue. 
The indications are that it will be fought 
out State by State, in the State elections 
and Legislatures. Politicians are not so 
adverse to it but that they are willing to 
adopt it, as they are any other issue that 
promises success; but it is probable that 
in most cases the question will be made 
an independent issue, and submitted with- 
out appeal to party prejudices. It is note- 
worthy that in the sparsely settled States 
of the Western interior the movement has 
achieved its most important successes. It 
is where women are most missed and 
longed for that their influence is strongest 
and their demands most regarded. ‘‘West- 
ward the star of Empire takes its way;”’ 
but eastward will be the course of success 
for the woman suffrage movement, by 
present indications. 

When discouraged by failures it is 
cheering to look back, and note from what 
small beginnings the movement which is 
now world-wide had its birth, We have 
with us still some of those who were first 
to take up the infant cause. It is no less 
pleasant to reflect that when the victory 
is universal, it will be a revolution achieved 
without appeal to arms, without blood- 
shed or brute force, but by the simple 
light of reason and justice triumphing 
over wrong fortified by selfishness, preju- 
dice and precedent. 

CHARLES H. CHAPMAN. 

Brooklyn, N. Y. 
->e- 


THE NEW WOMAN. 











Editors Woman's Journal: 

With this I enclose a noteworthy evi- 
dence of the change of thought among 
legal men regarding the status of women, 
Mr. Newberger’s speech in response to 
‘*The New Woman.’’ While excellent 
in itself, the address is especially inter- 
esting from the circumstances under 
which it was delivered. 

At a banquet of the Commercial Law 
League of America, recently given at 
Put-In-Bay, Mr. Louis Newberger, of 
Indianapolis, spoke as follows, prefacing 
his remarks with the statement that if 
the subject had been assigned to him in 
the expectation that he would be ‘‘funny”’ 
at the expense of the women, either new 
or old, he feared his listeners would be 
disappointed. He said in part: 


The closing years of the century have 
developed much that is new under the 
sun. The laws of nature have not been 
repealed, but our understanding of them 
has been so far corrected by scientific re- 
search and enlightened judgment that 
new applications of old forces have revo- 
lutionized the world. Out of these 
changed conditions have sprung new 
modes of life, new reciprocal duties and 
obligations of individuals to each other 
and to the State. 

In the solution of the complex problems 
of modern life, the intelligence of woman 
has come to the assistance of t e intelli- 
gence of man. With the consideration 
of the rights of man, she has come to 
consider the rights of woman, and in 
her investigation has discovered that 
all mankind, men and women, were 
created equal and entitled to the equal 
favor and protection of the laws. She 
has discovered that taxation without 
representation is as obnoxious to a woman 
as toa man; that education becomes her 
as well as a man; that vice, against which 
her very nature revolts, flourishes while 
she is denied the power to aid in its sup- 
pression, and that all discrimination 
against her because of her sex is vitally 
and essentially wrong. 

The new woman is not known by the 
cut of her gown and hair, she is neither 
“strong-minded’’ nor “masculine,” she 
has not cast aside or lost the refinements 
of her sex. She graciously acknowledges 
that she is a helpmeet to man, yet insists 
that he shall sustain the same relation to 
her. She owns that in her proper sphere 
she should be a ‘mother’ to her children, 
yet maintains that the husband shall be a 
*tather’’ to them. 

The new woman holds fast to all the 
womanly virtues; she is unselfish, patient, 
tender, compassionate, devoted and lov- 
ing. She is, witbal, independent, and in- 
sists that if the world owes man a living, 
it stands charged with the same obliga- 
tion to woman, to be likewise directly 
discharged, and not through charitable 
interference. She desires the privilege of 
engaging in industrial and commercial 
pursuits and enterprises, and of serving 
in useful and honorable employments 
upon the same terms and with like com- 
pensation as is paid to men. 

She demands that the doors of all the 
schools be open to her, and that she be 
given the fullest and highest education 
afforded to the other sex, and when fairly 
qualitied she demands unrestricted en- 
trance into the learned professions. The 
new woman has discarded the oriental 
theory of woman's life, and ‘‘from the 
ashes of the old and decrepit body,” 
woman's ambition, ‘‘on luminous wings 
soars pheenix-like to Jove.” 

Tbe world will continue to move, and 
woman will achieve more and more of 





mental, moral and political responsibility. 

Already in England and many other 
foreign countries, as well as in twenty- 
eight States in this country, women enjoy 
a restricted right of suffrage. Their de- 
mand for an eniarged participation in 
public affairs is steadily gaining ground. 
Says Mr. Justin McCarthy: “Iam utterly 
unable to see how this comradeship in 
the management of affairs can either 
lower the dignity of man or unsex the 
nature of woman.”’ 

She desires suffrage, not that she may 
antagonize man, but to aid him in secur- 
ing good government and happy homes; 
and when it comes to the enumeration of 
those having a definite purpose in life, she 
desires to stand up and be counted. She 
has an ambition to escape a life of idle- 
ness, of lounging and loitering, and by 
the dignified character of her own work 
to exert an elevating influence upon those 
with whom she comes in contact. 

The great question of woman’s emanci- 
pation from the supposed environments 
of her sex has been raised, and in a large 
measure already decided. It is no longer 
a matter of first impression. There are 
altogether too many female doctors, 
teachers and lawyers to doubt their suc- 
cess in the professions, while the long 
and memorable reigns of Elizabeth and 
Victoria are historical precedents sup- 
porting their ability to govern. 

Woman has always been at home in the 
practice of medicine. Was there ever a 
time when she was out of place at the bed- 
side of the sick? Since aftliction came 
upon the earth through ill-timed generos- 
ity of woman to man, she has watched 
and waited at nearly every bed of pain 
until all the sick and helpless have learned 
to yearn for woman’s care. 

To-day four hundred ‘modern Portias’’ 
are attendant upon the courts of the 
United States, and the voice of woman is 
heard in the pulpit and in the schools. 
Her influence is felt in almost every 
sphere of human activity. 

The new woman is an ideal woman— 
self-reliant, energetic, ambitious. She 
does not neglect her home, but manages 
and directs its affairs with the same intel- 
ligent judgment as the commander of a 
ship. Life to her is a reality and not a 
dream. Its stern engagements dignify 
and ennoble her sex. For her there is 
opening the door of a larger usefulness, 
of wider and greater opportunity; with 
her physical emancipation and stimulated 
ambition will come more efficient wield- 
ing of the brush and pen. She will be 
opposed to war and in favor of arbitration 
in the settlement of international dis- 
putes; she will be opposed to trusts, 
monopolies, and oppression in all its 
odious forms. At her approach intemper- 
ance and all the resultant vices will hide 
their dissolute faces, and the atmosphere 
of home and country will be immeasurably 
purer, healthier and better through her 
efforts. 

All honor to the sublime courage and 
indomitable energy of the ‘‘new woman!” 

On the toast card, following the senti- 
ment to which response was to be made, 
“The New Woman,” was this quotation: 

The husband hath by law power and 
dominion over his wife, and may keep 
her by force within the bounds of duty, 
and may beat her, but not in a violent or 
cruel manner.—Old Law. 

Poor men! What terrible trials they 
must have had to make them feel it neces- 
sary to enact such a law! Let us hope 
the new woman will keep ‘‘within the 
bounds of duty” without beating. 

Mr. Newberger’s presentation of the 
‘new woman” before three hundred law- 
yers from all parts of the country, who 
received it with hearty applause, cannot 
fail to help along the idea of equal rights. 

CELIA B, WHITEHEAD. 

Westfield, N. J., Sept. 10, 1897. 
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EARLY DAYS OF OBERLIN COLLEGE. 





Oberlin College, which enjoys the splien- 
did distinction of having been the first 
American College to open its doors to 
women, was radical in more ways than 
one in its early days. From the start 
it was identified in the most intense way 
with a tremendous politico-moral and 
religio-educational movement, having 
swiftly coming and close relations with 
the most gigantic civil war in human his- 
tory, and with the overthrow of an indus- 
trial and social system that held 9,000,000 
people in its grasp. 

The story of those early days has been 
freshly told by Professor James Monroe 
in a book entitled ‘Oberlin Thursday 


Lectures, Addresses, and Essays.’’ Pro- 
fessor Monroe, who was a classmate of 
Lucy Stone, has been connected with 


Oberlin during the greater part of his and 
its active life, and his reminiscences give 
an authentic account of the times when 
Oberlin was making a remarkable history. 

The titles of the eleven chapters indi- 
cate the scope of the book: The Early 
Abolitionists; Personal Recollections; 
Frederick Douglas; My First Legislative 
Experience; My Reception by the People; 
A Journey to Virginia in December, 1859; 
Special Duties of Consuls of the United 
States During the Civil War; William H. 
Seward and the Foreign Affairs of the 
United States; The Hayes-Tilden Elec- 
toral Commission; Leading Speakers in 
Congress from 1871 to 1881; Joseph asa 
Statesman. 

Thousands of men and women scattered 
over this land were at one time or another 
under Prof. Monroe’s teaching. To them 


-He went ’way out in the country, where 





this volume will be welcome. But glad- 
ness will dot come from Oberlin alumni 
and alumne alone. It is a good book for 
everybody to read who desires to get at 
first hand clear impressions of that won- 
derful religious, political, moral, and 
social force, which ata critical period in 
our country’s history made the word 
Oberlin loved or hated throughout the 
United States. F. M. A. 
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MORE COPY! 


BY NIXON WATERMAN. 








The editor sat in his weary chair, 

His fingers knit in his unkempt hair, 

While on his nervous ear there fell 

Full oft the printers’ frightful yell— 
‘*More copy!”’ 


He dreamed he’d never hear of care; 
But he found it had him ‘‘on the list.’’ 
For the bees and breeze and trees all 
hissed— 
**More copy !”’ 


He went to church, but he couldn’t sleep, 
For the speaker’s voice was harsh and 
deep; 
With a fog-horn’s strength it seemed to 
shout— 
And the choir and organ to thunder out— 
“More copy!” 


He wandered off to a lonely spot 

By the wet, sad sea, and he questioned, 
“What 

Are the wild waves saying?’’ when with a 
roar 

They shrieked till they nearly split the 
shore— 

‘*More copy!”’ 


Then he sat him down and he wrote this 
verse, 
And he sighed that he couldn’t write it 
worse, 
But there’s never a printer since that day 
With the nerve to go to him and say— 
‘*More copy!” 
—L. A. W. Bulletin. 





WOMEN’S IDEA OF MUNICIPAL REFORM. 


That the man’s and the woman’s ‘‘point 
of view’’ in regard to municipal affairs 
differ, and that men fail to represent 
women in the management of such affairs, 
is self-evident from the following pointed 
expressions published in the woman’s 
edition of the Kentucky Register. Under 
the head, ‘‘What I Would Do If I Were 
Mayor of Richmond,” the women say: 


I would put all idle people to work.— 
Mrs. Thomas Thorpe. 

Would utilize the loafers in cleaning 
the town.—Mrs. David Chenault. 

Would have the curfew law passed and 
enforce it.—Mrs. Mary B. Clay. 

Would bave the weeds cut.—Mrs. Anne 
Walters. 

Would enforce the bicycle law.—Miss 
Katherine S. Walker. 

I'd keep this city as they do the city 
of Paris, France.—Miss Mary Spencer 
Smith. 

Would condemn the street railway.— 
Mrs. G. W. Pickels. 

Would have all the streets cleaned.— 
Mrs. L. P. Todd. 

Would put some rock directly in front 
of my door.—Mrs. Lizzie Shackelford, 

Would remove every drop of whiskey 
from Richmond.—Mrs. W. B. Smith. 

Would take up all the stray dogs that 
make night hideous as they bay the moon. 
—Miss Annie Mershon. 

Would urge the board of magistrates to 
give the people of the county the free use 
of the court-house.—Miss Lucia Burnam. 

Would make each person clean in and 
about his own premises.—Mrs. T. D. 
Chenault. 

Would have all the gates on Main Street 
swing in.—Mrs. James Burnam, 

Would have a law passed to compel 
property owners to put out shade trees 
along the sidewalks.—Mrs. Waller Ben- 
nett. 

Would have the weeds on Main Street 
cut.—Mrs. I. Shelby Lrvine. 

Would see that there was a first-class 
system of sewerage in Richmond.—Mrs. 
Curtis F. Burnam, 

Would fold my hands and enjoy my 
position, as the mayors of the past have 
done.—Minerva Parke Phelps. 

Would decrease the taxes.—Mrs. 
lins Burnam. 

In all important matters I would yield 
gracetully (or otherwise) to the advice of 
my better half (?), but just at this par- 
ticular season I would, if | were mayor 
of Richmond, have the weeds cut along 
Breck Avenue, the pig path we now have 
to follow being too narrow to accommo- 
date the prevailing style of skirts without 
injury to same.—Mrs. J. B. Strouffer. 

I would fall in line with the other small 
towns and fine every man $5 who spits 
tobacco juice upon the sidewalk.—Miss 
Belle H. Bennett. 

Would have the street to the Summit 
put in order so the twins would not be 
jolted on their morning drive.—Mrs. 
Robert R. Burnam. 

Would enforce the Sunday law and 
have every business house closed on the 
Sabbath.— Miss Sudie Russell. 

Would renew the street crossings.— 
Mrs. Lynn. 

Would put a layer of gravel over tie 
rocks on all the streets of Richmond.— 
Mrs. E. B. Hume. 

Would make all the streets smooth for 
bicycle riding.—Miss Sallie Shackelford. 

Would have the sidewalks reserved for 
pedestrians.— Miss Maggie Parish. 


These women would use the municipal 
ballot to good purpose. F. M. A. 
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HOME HINTS AND HELPs, 

It is said that the rubber rings of fruit 
cans will recover their elasticity if soakeq 
for a while in weak ammonia water, 

A whisk-broom made with the edge 
slanting, so that one end is longer than 
the other, is much -better than one with a 
straight edge for brushing the dust out 
of the corners of the room and from the 
edge of the carpets. This broom is par- 
ticularly adapted to brushing down stair 
carpeting. 

In buying carpets, remember that a 
small figured carpet will seem to increase 
the size of your room, and large, gaudy 
figures will diminish the apparent size, 
Then, a small-figured carpet is much more 
economical, for it can be mended and 
patched to so much better effect, and 
ripped and turned with so much more 
satisfactory results than a large-figured 
one. 

One way to dispose of scraps of beef 
that are left over from the various meals, 
is to make beef salad. Chop the scraps 
very fine, and to every cupful of the meat 
add two cupfuls of cabbage, cut very fine; 
one tablespoonful of celery seed, a tea- 
spoonful of salt, two of sugar; mix and 
add any good salad dressing. ‘This deli- 
cious salad can scarcely be detected from 
chicken, and is much cheaper. 

Now is the time to select the Holland 
bulbs, more commonly called “fall bulbs,” 
wanted both for indoor and outdoor 
planting. These bulbs should be planted 
during October or November, whether for 
winter flowering in the house or for 
flowering in the garden the following 
spring. 

“Kilts until seven, knickerbockers until 
eleven,”’ is a sensible rule to follow in 
dressing little boys. 


“Don’t ride roughshod over the chil- 
dren’s tastes and preferences,” says a 
motherly woman, writing of dress. “It 
is an old-time notion that a little consulta- 
tion and yielding here panders to vanity. 
Our tastes do not come upon us like a 
birthday gift at sixteen. It is atten- 
tion and skilful pruning, not a snip at 
every turn, that develops the little girl's 
crudities into a woman’s delicate tastes. 
Don’t drive the little girl into self-con- 
scious awkwardness by compelling her to 
wear something that some twist of child- 
ish fancy renders hateful.” 

The tea-gown has never been lost to 
sight since it first came into general use, 
and this dressy affair is courted by many 
women both summer and winter. A 
Gabrielle front and Watteau back are 
inseparable from the regulation tea-gown, 
though the most elaborate and newer 
editions of this style of dress are more 
like a fancy princesse dress than anything 
else. However, in this, as in all other 
garments, variety is the rule, and the 
manner of trimming and change of. mate- 
rials lend style and effect to the garment 
more than the original cut, which may 
be in belted style or not, as the fancy 
dictates. 

The basque extension and the one-sided 
effect are the features of many new gowns. 
The basque piece is joined at the waist 
line, and may be either plain or tabbed; 
but is almost universally worn with a 
belt. Belts appear to have taken a perma- 
nent hold, and only the plain fitted basques 
are shown without. These latter promise 
to be popular and are always becoming to 
full tigures. 

The new skirts require careful fitting. 
They must be smooth over the hips before 
allelse. It is impossible that any pattern 
can be so cut an exact fit for 
every figure. The proportions must be 
those of the accepted model form. In 
order to ensure perfection, French dress- 
makers baste the seams, try on the skirt, 
and carefully let out or take in the seams 
as required, and then adjust the fullness 
above at the waist. Inthe case of stout 
figures it is fitted with very small gores, 
which should be pressed not 
opened, while for slight figures fine 
gathers are used. After the skirt is at- 
tached to the band, it is trimmed off at 
the bottom to the exact length. 
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LECTURES FOR THE COMING SEASON. 
Among the lecturers who have an- 
nounced their subjects for the coming 
season is Prof. William G. Ward, of 
Cambridge, Mass. Professor Ward has 
been in the lecture field for several years, 
but his time for engagements has been 
limited, being Professor of English Liter- 
ature in Syracuse University and in the 
Emerson College of Oratory, Boston. He 
has now so arranged his literary work that 
more attention will be given to lecturing, 
and has given the management into the 
hands of the well known manager, J. B. 
Pond. Professor Ward speaks with ease 
and fluency, and possesses a magnetism 
that at once enlists his audience. His 
subjects are Literature and Art, and in- 
clude many excellent topics. 
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GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS. 


c. A. Fellows, mayor of Topeka, and 
vice-president of the Trans-Mississippi 
Exposition for Kansas, has written to the 
Department of Publicity and Promotion 
regarding an Exposition Commission for 
his State. He suggests that in addition 
to the number already suggested for such 
a commission there be added a woman. 
He says that the World’s Fair commission 
for Kansas included two women, and refers 
in a very complimentary way to the work 
done by them. In this connection Mr 
Fellows suggests a prominent Kansas 
woman for this position, saying that she 
is already “‘slated’’ for appointment as 
commissioner to Paris. 

Rev. John H. Byrd, who died the otner 
day near Lawrence, Kan., was one of the 
early settlers of Douglas County. In 1855 
he settled on a claim not far from Leaven- 
worth. He was an active abolitionist. 
‘Leavenworth,’ says the Lawrence Jour- 
nal, ‘‘was a border town, and the pro- 
slavery spirit was very violent. Mr. Byrd 
was gentle and moderate in his speech, 
but his convictions were very decided, 
and he never flinched from their expres- 
sion, His sentiments soon became known, 
and many threats were made. An acci- 
dent added fuel to the fire. He wrote for 
the New York Tribune, and one of his 
letters dropped from his pocket as he was 
going to the post-office, and was picked 
up. As he was riding on to town a short 
time after, a lawyer of the city attacked 
him, pulled him from his horse, and tried 
to put out his eyes, but was prevented. 
Once when he was preaching a mob 
gathered about him, howling and brand- 
ishing knives like wild men.”” Mr. Byrd 
was a graduate of Oberlin College. He 
was a descendant of a sister of Jonathan 
Edwards. 

The Weston town report suggests the 
highly favored circumstances of a child 
born in such a Massachusetts town. For 
the fall term last year the number of pupils 
enrolled was 243. An excellent high 
school, which sent its graduates to the 
Institute of Technology, to Harvard and 
to Wellesley, was maintained for an 
average attendance of fifty-one pupils, 
and for those half-hundred boys and girls 
the town paid teachers’ salaries amount 
ing to $2,363 for the year. But this is far 
from ending the matter. The town has a 
public library which contains 10,555 vol- 
umes; and all these volumes, representing 
biography, education and science, fiction, 
religion, history, poetry, criticism, travels, 
and moral science, are open to the two 
hundred and forty-three children, who are 
surely not numerous enough to overtax 
the capacities of the library. Your Mas. 
sachusetts poor country boy of the present 
day is a gentleman whe has a library of 
ten thousand volumes at his disposal. 
Add to all these things fresh air, hunting- 
grounds, abundance of water for boating 
and swimmimg, and a total freedom from 
slums, saloons and all disagreeable or 
corrupting things, and one may see what 
luck it may be to a boy or girl to be born 
in Weston, Massachusetts. 

A correspondent of the Christian Com- 
monwealth, London, writes: 

The influx of American ministers into 
this country this year is so remarkable 
that they have overflowed the metropoli- 
tan pulpits, and many of them are found 
in provincial pulpits, and even some vil- 
lage churehes have been favored with 
their ministrations, which in every case 
have been highly appreciated. One re- 
mark, however, must be made of criti- 
cism, that they preach too long. One of 
them preaching at a watering- place ino 
Wales, last Sunday week, a day of intense 
heat and of crowded congregations, oc- 
cupied an hour each time with his sermons. 
Such experiences lead to the conclusion 
that American preachers as a rule preach 
longer sermons than the average English 
preacher. 

On the other hand there has been into 
this country, especially in the Protestant 
Episcopal denomination, an unusual influx 
of English clergymen. 

The Salvation Army is proposing to 
establish a colony in the Arkansas Valley 
in Colorado. Mr. Booth-Tucker, at the 
invitation of the Santa Fé Railroad, in- 
spected this country a few weeks since. 
He finds the climate temperate, the soil 
rich, and an abundance of fertilizing 
water. Families are already subsisting 
comfortably on small farms of five or ten 
acres, Ten thousand families can be es- 





tablished on 100,000 acres of land, at an 
expense of $5,000,000; and the colony will 
become self-supporting in a few years. 
His proposition is to give each family a 
ten-acre plot. The first cvlonists are to 
be acquainted with agriculture or mechan- 
ics. They will buy their farms gradually, 
and be helped by a village bank after the 
style of those in Germany. ‘This bank is 
to receive $200 on accuunt of each family, 
and will advance money to pay the first 
year’s expenses if the colonist shows him- 
self capable. ‘Transportation will be free, 
and plain huts will also be given until cot- 
tages can be built. General Booth has 
given thescheme his hearty approval, and 
many rich men in this country have al- 
ready promised aid. 

Itis pleasing to see a woman who has a 
real ‘tvocation’’ for medical work make 
such an advance as that achieved by Miss 
L. Hamilton, formerly of Sundrum, in 
Ayrshire, Scotland. She was trained as a 
nurse in the Liverpool Infirmary, and 
afterward studied medicine in Brussels, 
taking her degree three years ago. It is an 
interesting though to be expected fact, 
that many of the best women doctors have 
had their own capabilities revealed to 
them, first, while nursing. After gradua- 
tion she went to Calcutta and had begun 
practising, when the Ameer of Afghanistan 
offered her a fine salary if she would come 
to Cabul. She accepted the offer, though 
efforts were made to dissuade her. The 
Indian authorities told her they could 
afford her no protection against insult or 
injury if she went to live among the 
Afghans; but since she has become the 
physician to the royal family no one has 
heard of her experiencing any of the 
dreadful things that were imagined. On 
the contrary, she has gone on success- 
fully, treating the sick and enlightening 
the minds of the Ameer and his people, 
till she has won his full belief in the 
practice of vaccination; and now the 
entire population is being vaccinated with 
pure calf-lymph produced close at hand, 
and a royal decree demands that no one 
shall escape this salutary proceeding. 
This has all been effected through the 
efforts of Miss Hamilton 


HUMOROUS. 


Customer—I want to get a note-book— 
something that I can carry in my pocket 
to jot down my ideas in. Clerk—Oh, you 
want something very small, then? 





Top, the Poet—Bless me! why do you 
interrupt me now? Can’t you see that 
I’m as busy asa bee? ‘Maybe; but that’s 
no reason you should be waspish.”’ 


“We won't print any such stuff as that!’ 
said the editor, loftily, as he handed back 
the manuscript. ‘Well, you needn’t be 
so haughty about it!’ retorted the Irreg- 
ular Contributor; ‘‘you’re not the only one 
who won't print it.”,—Puck. 

There was company in the school-room 
that morning when the beginning class in 
geography was called. To the question: 
‘What isa cape?’ every hand went up. 
‘‘Nannie may tell,’’ said the teacher. ‘A 
cape is a point of land objecting to the 
water.” 

“Did you come across any brigands in 
Sicily?” ‘Plenty. ButI always got the 
better of them.” ‘How so?” *Oh, 
simply enough. Every time I meta sus- 
picious looking character on the road, I 
went up to him and asked an alms,.’’— 
Courier du Midi. 

In the ‘‘Life and Letters of Lord Ma- 
caulay,’’ Mr. Trevelyan tells an amusing 
little story of the early years of the 
famous man. When a very small boy, 
the young Macaulay walked into his 
father’s house, and, regardless of the 
presence of guests, his small figure swell- 
ing with indignation, pronounced in the 
most solemn tones the words, ‘*Cursed 
be Sally!’ When called to account, he 
explained that the Bible says, ‘‘Cursed be 
every one that removeth his neighbor's 
landmarks; and Sally had gathered up 
and thrown away the shells of which he 
had made b rders to his garden beds. 


Mrs. Stannard, the author of ‘‘Bootles’s 
Baby,’’ was once introduced to Sir Morell 
Mackenzie at a London entertainment by 
her writing name of ‘John Strange Win- 
ter.’ The doctor, who did not keep up 
with current fiction, looked somewhat 
dazed, and repeated the name wonder- 
ingly, whereupon the author remarked, 
“Oh, yes, I’m Bootles’s Baby.*’ Sir 
Morell retreated, marvelling still more, 
and, drawing a friend aside, confided to 
him that he had “just met a poor de- 
mented lady, who was introduced as a 
man and thought herself a baby.’’—The 
Outlook. 





DEAFNESS CANNOT BE CURED 





by local applications, as they cannot reach 
the diseased portion of the ear, There is 
only one way to cure deafness, and that is 
by constitutional remedies. Deatness is 


| caused by an inflamed condition of the 
| mucous lining of the Eustachian Tube. 


When this tube gets inflamed you have a 
rumbling sound or imperfect hearing, and 
when itis entirely closed deafness is the 
result, and unless the inflammation can be 
taken out and this tube restored to its 
normal condition, hearing will be de- 
stroyed forever; nine cases out of ten are 
caused by catarrh, which is nothing but 
an inflamed condition of the mucous 
surfaces. 

We will give One Hundred Dollars for 


| any case of Deafness (caused by catarrh) 


that cannot be cured by Hall’s Catarrh 
Cure. Send for circulars, free. 
F. J. Cuenty & Co., Tolede, O. 
Sold by Druggists, 75c. 
Hall’s Family Pills are the best. 





CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


HOW DAISY HELPED. 


“Oh! there’s lots of trouble in this 
world!’ the cook said as the grocer’s boy 
passed out of the door. 

Daisy, resting in the wide, cool porch, 
turned her blue eyes toward the speaker. 
“Who has lots of trouble, cook?” she 
asked. 

‘*‘Lots of people,” said the cook. 

Daisy pondered a while, her chin rest- 
ing on her plump little hand. Then she 
said suddenly, ‘‘Do you, cook?” 

“| should think so! There’s that boy 
didn’t bring half the things I ordered. 
He says the children are all sick and the 
grocer’s worried, so he forgets things. 
And he can’t come back till he’s delivered 
what he’s got with him; and Kathie is in 
the garden gathering peas, and I can’t 
leave these cakes even to call her.” 

“Pll go,’ Daisy said, jumping up, and 
tying her white sunbonnet. 

As she ran across the lawn, a group of 
children—summer boarders like herself 
—called to her to join them. But she 
shook her head gaily and hurried down 
between the long rows of pea-vines. 

“To go to the grocer’s, is it?’’ said 
Kathie, despairingly. ‘And how’ll I ever 
get peas enough for dinner, then?”’ 

“Pll pick till you come back,” said 
Daisy, encouragingly. ‘‘Make haste.” 

The nimble little fingers pulled the 
plump, green pods swiftly, and when 
Kathie returned, hot and breathless, the 
big basket was nearly full. Then Daisy 
sat in the porch again, and helped to 
shell them while she rested. 

“TI don’t see how we'd have got along 
without you,’”’ the cook said, looking 
quite pleasant, as Daisy finished. 

Daisy laughed. “It's nice—helping 
people,” she said. ‘I’m going to find 
some more trouble to clear off.” 

She ran down the steps and paused, 
glancing at an open window above. A 
low, wailing cry sounded within, and a 
sweet, faint voice singing a cradle-song. 

“I'll help Mrs. Verne take care of the 
baby,”’ she thought; and she ran up. 


stairs with a happy song on her lips. The 
mother’s face brightened. 

“Oh, Daisy, dear, you are like the 
sunshine!”’ she said. ‘‘Baby has been 


ill all night, and | am worn out for want 
of sleep. Would you sit by his crib for 
a minute or two, while I bathe my head?”’ 

‘And then we'll take him out-doors,”’ 
said Daisy, eagerly. ‘Under the big 
trees it is lovely and cool! And I’ll hold 
him while you rest in the hammock.” 

Ten minutes later Daisy sat rocking 
slowly under the trees while the baby 
slept quietly in her lap. The tired mother 
in the hammock close by had forgotten 
her troubles and was sleeping. 

“Oh, Daisy, I never can 
enough,’ Mrs. Verne said, when she 
awoke rested and refreshed. ‘How 
much better baby looks! And I feel so 
much better able to take care of him. 

“IT have been so worried,’ she added, 
confidentially. ‘You see it costs so much 
for us to stay here, and I was afraid the 
money was all thrown away—baby was 
no better, and I was growing sick, too.” 

‘There's the dinner bell!’’ said Daisy. 
‘Let me take care of baby while you are 
eating.” 

“No, dear, thank you,” 
mother said, coloring a little. 


thank you 


the young 


Daisy was an observant little girl, and 
she had noticed how Mrs. Verne in her 
worn dress shrank from observation. She 
did not press the point, but ran off to the 
kitchen. 

“There’s lots of trouble in the world,” 
she said demurely, as the cook looked up 
and smiled. 

“Who's in trouble now?” 
cook, laughing. 

‘Mrs. Verne’s baby’s sick, and she 
doesn’t want to go to the dining-room. 
But I just know she could eat a_ nice 
lunch under the trees.”’ 

For answer, the cook loaded a tray with 
roast lamb and green peas and raspberry 
arts, and gave it to Daisy. 

What a delightful “picnic” dinner they 


asked the 





| work, offers ongecet advantages. 


“T'd have | 
to dress first—and I'd rather not go now.” 





had under the trees! Daisy’s mamma 
was away for the day, and no one came 
to look for the little girl, so she and Mrs. 
Verne ate at their leisure; and then the 
young mother lay down in the hammock 
with her baby on her arm. Daisy waited 
until they both slept again. 

When Daisy’s mamma retnrned and 
saw her little daughter’s bright face she 
said: ‘What has my girlie been doing 
all day?”’ 

‘Helping people,’’ said Daisy. ‘‘Clear- 
ing away trouble, and it’s lovely—ever so 
much nicer than play.” 


’ 








Tue confidence of the people in Hood’s 
Sarsaparillais due to its unequalled record 
of wonderful cures, 








SWARTHMORE COLLEGE, SWARTHMORE, 

PENN. Opened gth month, qth as i Thirty 
minutes from Broad St. Station, Phila. nder care 
of Friends. Full college courses for both sexes, lead- 
ing to Classical Engineering, Scientific and Literary 
degrees. Healthful location, extensive grounds, 
buildings, machine shops, laboratories, and libraries. 
For full particulars address CHARLES De 
GARMO Ph. D.. President. 





INDIANA, Indianapolis, 343 Hosth Fosneytvente St, 
Girls’ Classical School. Seovember 22nd, 1896, 
Prepares for all colleges admitting women. Special 
courses. Eighteen Instructors. Music, Art, Gym- 
nasium. Handsome accommodations tor boarding 
pupils. Send for catalogue. 

THEODORE L. SEWALL, Founder. 

MAY WRIGHT SEWALL, Principal. 








MEDICAL REGISTER. 








Boston University 
School of Medicine. 


The oldest co-educational medical school 
in New England. 

First medicai school in the country to 
establish a four years’ course as an essen- 
tial to graduation. 

A general hospital, a hospital for the 
insane, and a large dispensary furnish over 
20,000 patients annually for clinical study. 

Large, well-equipped laboratories; ex- 
perienced teaching force; advanced meth- 
ods; high standards. 

I. T. TALBOT, [. D., Dean. 
For information apply to... 


JOHN P. SUTHERLAND, M D., Registrar. 
295 Commonwealth Ave., Boston. 


Tufts College Medical 
School, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


FOR MEN AND WOMEN, 


Is the only regular co-educational medical 
college in New England whose Diplomas are rec- 
ognized by the [lass. Med. Society. 

Will commence its next regular course of lectures 
in its new and thoroughly equipped building, corner 
of Shawmut Ave. and Kut.and St., on 

Wednesday, Sept. 29, 1897. 
For further information or catalogues, addres- 


Chas. Paine Thayer, M. D., Sec’y, 
74 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 








College of Physicians & Surgeons 


Tlen and women. 

Rules of Assoc. Am. Med. Colleges. 

18th year, Sept. 16, 9 

Tuition in part for cl 
Med. calls in ’95.) 

Send for catalogue. 

First regular co-educational college in New 
England. 

Nearest regular college to the Boston City 
Hospital. 

irst medical college established on the 
principle of co-education. 
AUGUSTUS P. CLARKE, A. [1., M. D., Dean, 
517 Shawmut Ave., Boston, Mass. 


Please mention this paper 


’ 
Tnicat service (20,000 





SARAH A. COLBY, M. D. 
ESTHER W. TAYLOR, M. D. 


OFFICE AND RESIDENCE: 


15 E. Cottage St., Boston. 


The Drs. give their attention to bth GENERAI 
and SPECIAL practice. 
Specialty: DISEASES OF WOMEN 
Office hours from 10 A. M. to 3 P. M. 
Saturday and Sunday excepted. 





PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia N. College Ave. 
and 21st St. 


Woman’s Medical College 
of Pennsylvania. 
The Forty-eighth Annual Session opers Sept. 
29th, 1897. A our years’ graded course of Lectures 


Quizzes. Bacteriological Laboratory and Clinica 
i Students are ad- 


mitted to the clinics of city hospitals. 
Address CLARA MARSHALL. M. D., Dean. 





NAHANT FISH MARKET. 


ESTABLISHED 1827. 


The Oldest Fish Market in Boston. 


Ocean, Lake and River Fish. 


ALL FANCY OYSTERS A SPECIALTY 


Wagon calls daily in the city 
proper and Longwood, Brookline. 


49 Bromfield St., Boston. 


TELEPHONE No. 1571. 


JOHNSON & SMITH. 





LEE and SHEPARD’S 
LATEST PUBLICATIONS 


Captain folly A Love Story 
By Mary A. Denison Author of “That Husband 
of Mine” ‘‘lhat Wife of Mine” etc. Cloth $1.00 
“As sweet a love story as ever was told” 


The Story of Jane Austen’s Life 

By Oscar Fay Apams Author of “Chapters from 
ane Austen’ “Presumption of Sex” etc. New 
Edition With Eighteen Full-Page Illustrations 
Bound in Polished Buckram $2 00 

A Chat About Celebrities or the Story 

of a Book. 

By Curtis Guitp Author of “Over the Ocean” 

**Abroad Again” etc.etc. Price $1.50 
The Supernatural 

A Rational View of the Divine Word and of the 
Dual Nature of Man, by KATHOLIKOs, with intro- 
duction by the Kev. J. W. Reynolds, M. A., Pre- 
bendary of St. Paul’s, London Cloth $1.50 


The Right Knock A Story 

By HELEN VAN-ANDERSON Cloth $1.25 

A complete course of lessons in Christian healing, 
showing the effect of the teachings on the shoclent’ 
intellectual, and moral life, told in the form ot a 
charming story 

It is Possible A Story of Life 

By HELEN VAN-ANDERSON Cloth $1.25 

**No one can read this book without partaking in 
some measure, at least, of the intense spirituality 
which pervades the story’’ 


The Journal of a Live Woman 
By HELEN VAN-ANDERSON Cloth $1.00 
Pal perer, clearer, more complete spiritual narra- 
tive of an earnest soul’s straightforward following of 
the path toward the overcoming of self we have 
never read’’ 
Hypnotism How it is Done; Its Uses 
and Dangers 
By JAmMeEs R. Cockk, M.D., author of “Blind 
— of the Blind” Seventh Thousand Cloth 
1.50 


The Genesis of Shakespeare’s Art 
A study of Shakespeare’s Sonnets, by Epwin 
JAMES DUNNING Cloth, gilt top, $2.00 


Country Clouds and Sunshine 

By CLIFTON JOHNSON, author of “The New Eng- 
and Country,’’ “What They Say in New Eng- 
land,” etc. Illustrated with nearly 100 
half-tones from photographs by the author Cover ; 
design in gold and color, boxed, $2.50 

Maria Pitchell 

Life and Correspondence By her sister, PHEBE 

M. KENDALL With portraits Cloth $2.00 


The Pilgrim Series for Boys 
25 Titles Each Volume complete in Itself Uniform 
Cloth Binding New and Attractive Dies Illus- 
trated Price 75 cents each 
_ Genuinely good stories written by authors of estab- 
lished reputation, and selected for this series with 
great care 


The Mayflower Series For Girls 

25 Titles Each volume complete in Itself Uniform 

Cloth Binding New and Attractive Dies Illus- 

trated Price 75 cents each 

A series of books of ste: ling worth for girls by well 
known and popular authors Bright and interesting 
narratives, full of life, action and interest 

The Patriotic Series 

25 Titles Each Volumecomplete in Itself Uniform 

Cloth Binding New and Attractive Dies Illus- 

trated Price $1.00 each 

The volumes included in this series tend to increase 
the spirit of patriotism and good citizenship, the 
series containing the lives of many noble men and 
women of this and other countries by well-known 
and popular authors 

Choice Stories of Adventure 

25 Titles Each Volume complete in Itself Uniform 

‘ loth Binding New and Attractive Dies I}lus- 

trated Price $1.00 each ’ 
_ A series of carefully selected books of adventure 
in all parts of the world, including books by Kings- 
ton, Cozzens, Farrar, Morecamp, and others 

Send for our new lists containing titles of 
ab.ve four Series 


Our Illustrated Catalogue Mailed Free 
LEE AND SHEPARD, Publishers, Boston 


THE LAW OF 
Married Women 
in Massachusetts 


By GEORGE A. O. ERNST of the Suffolk Bar. 
Second Edition (JUST READY), 12mo0. Cloth, 
$2.00 net, 





Though called a second edition, this is practically 
a new book, nearly every line having been 1e-written 
and much that is new introduced. 


CONTENTS—1. Introduction. %. Agree- 
ments to Marry and other Ante-Nuptial 
Agreements; Breach of Promise of 
Marriage. 3. Marriage. 4. The Right 
of a Married Woman to Her Person. 
5. The Right of a Married Woman to 
Her Children. 6. The Right of a Mar- 
ried Woman to Support from Her Hus- 
band. 7. The Right of a Married Wom- 
an Under the Pauper Laws of Settle- 
ment. §&. The Right of a Married Wom- 
an to Property and to do Business with 
Her Husband and others. 9. Separa- 


tion by Divorce. 10. Separation by 
Agreement. 11. Separation by Death 


and its Effect upon Property. 12. Rights 
of Burial. 





For Sale at the Office of the WomaAn’s 
JOURNAL, 3 Park Street, Boston. 


Homemade Bonbons. 


15 varieties. 





60 cts. a pound. 


NEW ENGLAND CANDIES 


30 cts. a pound. 6 varieties. 


Pure, fresh. Delivered free in or near Boston 


MRS. JENNY S. MERRICK, 


Care of Mrs. Judith W. Smith, 
76 White Street, - - - East Boston, Mass. 


COUNSEL TO PARENTS 


On the Moral Education of the Young. 
By Dr. ELIZABETH BLACKWELL. 
Price, 50 cents. Published by 


LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., 
1s East Sixteenth Street, New York. 
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RHODE ISLAND ANNUAL MEETING. 





The annual meeting of the Rhode Island 
Woman Suffrage Association will be held in 
the Unitarian Church, Mathewson Street 
Providence, Thursday, Oct. 7, at 10 A. M, 
and 2.30 and8 P.M. The morning meeting 
will be devoted to business. In the after- 
noon and evening Mrs. Annie C. 8. Fenner, 
of New London, Ct., Rev. Dr. F. D. Blakes- 
lee, principal of the Academy at East Green- 
wich, Rev. Anna Garlin Spencer, and a 
number of local speakers will make ad- 
dresses. Lunches will be served in the 
vestry between the meetings at the usual 
price. 





—__—_————— 


COMING CONVENTIONS. 





Soutn Dakotra Equat SuFFRAGE ASSOCI- 
ATION, Mitchell, Sept. 28, 29, 30. 

Onto WomAN SuFFRAGE AssocIATION, Al- 
liance, Oct. 5, 6, 7. 

District PouiricaAL Equa.ity Associa- 
tion, Cherokee, Ia., Oct. 6, 7. 

IowA WomAN SuFFRAGE ASSOCIATION, Des 
Moines, Oct. 13, 14, 15. 

AMERICAN HuMANE ASSOCIATION, 
ville, Tenn., Oct. 13, 14, 15. 

Kentucky Equat RIGHTS 
Lexington, Oct. 14, 15. 

Wortp’s Woman’s CuHuristiAN TEMPER- 
ANCE Union, Toronto, Can., Oct. 23, 24, 25, 
26. 

NeEvADA Equat SuUFFARGE ASSOCIATION; 
Carson City, Oct. 30. 

Nationa W.C. T. U., Buffalo, N. Y., Oct. 
2 9—Nov. 3. 

IOWA CAMPAIGN CONVENTIONS. 

BLooMFIELD, Wednesday and Thursday 
Sept. 29, 30, Mary G. Hay and Rev. Henri- 
etta G. Moore. 

CENTERVILLE, Thursday, Sept. 30, and Fri- 
day, Oct. 1, Laura A. Gregg and Rev. Hen- 
rietta G. Moore. 

KNOXVILLE, Friday and Saturday, Oct. 1, 
2, Miss Mary G. Hay and Rev. HenriettaG. 
Moore. 

Mrs. MArGaret CAMPBELL will hold a 
series or suffrage meetings in Polk County, 
beginning at Valley Junction. 


Nash- 


ASSOCIATION, 





REGISTRATION ! 


On and after September first, both men 
and women can register at the Registra- 
tion Office, Court Square, daily from nine 
A. M. to five P. M. 

Every woman should see that her name 
is on the list, recorded correctly. 





PUT THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL IN COL- 
LEGES. 


This is the opening of the college year. 
Bright young men and women are rallying 
by thousands around the college doors. 
These are the hope of the nation, the 
intelligent citizens of to-morrow. Every 
effort should be made to interest them in 
woman suffrage as a current practical 
issue, to afford them accurate informa- 
tion, and to enlist them in behalf of jus- 
tice and right. Will suffragists help us 
in this work of far-reaching influence? 
The WomAn’s JOURNAL will be furnished 
to college reading-rooms at half price, 
$1.25 per year. Let there be a fund 
started and raised for this purpose. Dona- 
tions will be acknowledged in these col- 
umns, and the list of colleges benefited 
will be given. Who will give first? 


ATTENTION, SUBSCRIBERS! 


As the prolonged warm weather makes 
active work somewhat difficult, we have 
decided to give our friends a better oppor- 
tunity to take advantage of the special 
offers to subscribers, by extending the 
time limit until Nov. 1. By that date we 
hope that all old accounts on the sub- 
scription books of the WoMAN’s JOURNAL 
will be settled. Read the offers on the 
eighth page, and see how much you can 
do toward spreading the news of the suf- 
frage and other good movements. 








SAMPLE COPIES. 


This number of the WoMAN’s JOURNAL 
is sent to a number of persons not on its 
subscription list to give them opportunity 
to learn its merits and to become sub- 
scribers. See special rates and premiwus 
offered on last page. 





TO WOMEN’S CLUBS. 


The legal status of women, especially in 
regard to their personal property rights, 
has become an essential subject for study 
and discussion in women’s clubs, whether 
suffrage, civic or literary. In this State, 
the work entitled ‘‘The Law of Married 
Women in Massachusetts,’’ by George A. 
O. Ernst, is an invaluable aid and a stand- 
ard authority. The book is described in 
our advertising columns, ana sells for $2. 
We offer this work FREE, as a2 PREMIUM, 
to any person who before Nov. 1 will send 
us three new subscribers to the WoMAN 8 





JOURNAL at $1.50 each, or two new sub- 
scribers at $1.50 each and two renewals of 
old subscriptions at $2.50 each. 


WOMEN AT UNITARIAN CONFERENCE. 

The Unitarians have just held their an- 
nual Conference at Worcester. The meet- 
ing was called to order by Hon. George F. 
Hoar, president of the Association. Rev. 
Minot J. Savage read an address present- 
ing the subjects to come before the Con- 
ference, and making tender mention of 
Hon. George S. Hale, a member of the 
Council. Communion service was con- 
ducted by Rev. Rush R. Shippen. 

All these gentlemen are pronounced 
friends of woman suffrage. All believe 
that a government of the peop'e, by the 
people, for the people, means a govern- 
ment of men and women, by men and 
women, for men and women. All of them 
know that a government which rests upon 
the consent of only one-half the gov- 
erned is an unjust government, and that a 
political society of men alone is not a re- 
public, but an aristocracy of sex. The ob- 
ject of this Conference is to bring human 
government and human society into con- 
formity with the republican principle of 
equal rights for all. 

And yet, not one of these dear and 
honored friends felt it his duty to urge an 
endorsement of woman suffrage as the 
duty of that Convention, or to name wo- 
man suffrage as one of the objects of 
Christian endeavor. 

The National Alliance of Unitarian 
women met in the afternoon. The Alli- 
ance is for the quickening of religious life 
and the spread of Christian faith. A ma- 
jority of all Unitarian church-members 
are women. It numbers 9,000 members, 
and raised $48,000 this year. The ‘‘Post- 
office Mission”’ of the Alliance, originated, 
organized and conducted by a woman, 
Miss Sally Ellis, of Cincinnati, has 6,000 
correspondents scattered over the country, 
who are supplied on request with Uni- 
tarian publications. Individually, three- 
fourths of its members are suffragists. 
The report of the secretary, Mrs. Emily 
A. Fifield, of Boston, raised enthusiasm. 
Mrs, Fifield is an ardent friend of woman 
suffrage. 

Yet, so far as the press reports in- 
dicate, not a word was said in condemna- 
tion of the unjust exclusion of women 
from representation in city, town, State 
and nation, or in demand for their equality 
in the home and in the government. 

At the evening meeting, Rev. E. A, 
Horton, president of the Unitarian Sunday 
School Society, himself a suffragist, de- 
fined religion as the normal attitude of the 
mind toward fundamental facts. But he 
did not speak of the fundamental fact of 
woman’s subordination to man as an in- 
justice to be rectified. Rev. Thomas Van 
Ness said that the object of the Young 
People’s Religious Union is to work for the 
freedom of thought and the elevation of 
humanity, but he said not a word for the 
enfranchisement of woman. 

On the following evening Hon. Francis 
C. Lowell, who opposes every effort to 
lift Unitarian women from their present 
political status with felons, idiots, and 
illiterates, spoke on “The True Relation 
between the Church and Public Life.” 
He affirmed that the church should teach 
and arouse patriotism by not attempting 
to regulate politics, which was consistent 
although illogical. Hon. Wm. Dudley 
Foulke, for several years president of the 
American Woman Suffrage Association, 
spoke on *“*The Citizen and the Republic.” 
We hope he did not forget to remind his 
hearers that one-half of all American citi- 
zens are women taxed without representa- 
tion and governed without consent. Far 
be it from me to assail Unitarians, or to 
depreciate the services they have rendered 
to civil and religious liberty. But equal 
rights for women are a crying need, 
and a religious duty, and the subjuga- 
tion of women is the greatest evil that 
deforms society and degrades politics. 

When Christian churches awake to a 
consciousness of the wrong inflicted upon 
women and upon society by woman’s 
disfranchisement, they will put an end to 
this relic of barbarism. H. B. B. 








> 


ARMENIANS AS HELP. 


Now that people are coming home from 
the seaside and the mountains, and are 
engaging their domestic help for the win- 
ter, it will be worth their while to remem- 
ber that Armenian young men can be had 
to do housework. They are doing well in 
such work, in many different parts of the 
country. The editor of the Domestic Sci- 
ence department of the Chattanooga 
(Tenn.) Times says: 

A year’s experience with one of these 
men, who arrived entirely ignorant of our 
language and customs, enables one to sub- 
scribe most heartily to Miss Blackwell’s 
recommendation. Never was help more 
satisfactory. Wonderfully quick in move- 
ment, strong and active, and rarely need- 
ing more than one showing, always 
cheerful, willing and obliging, honest be- 








yond all question, and devoted to his 
employer’s interests, he has proved him- 
self almost invaluable. In the kitchen 
neither grit nor stickiness mars the fair 
cleanliness of Philip’s dishes; no smelly 
milkpan or greasy dishtowel betrays the 
sloven, while his pots and kettles smile 
approval at their treatment. Economical 
by nature, his potatoes are pared without 
a bit of waste; coal and kindling are used 
with discretion, and the soap is never left 
to waste its substance in dishpan or clean- 
ing pail. He is the first to rise in the 
morning and the last to leave work at 
night. Nor does he confine his attention 
to the kitchen alone. He cleans the 
porches, tends the flowers and chickens, 
gathers the fruit and vegetables, and runs 
the lawn-mower. He has already made 
great advance in speaking the language, 
and in the evenings has learned to read 
and write. Nor is Philip a notable excep- 
tion. In Turkey, the best house servants 
one can possibly find are Armenians, 
owing to their capability and trustworthi- 
ness; and in this country, the house- 
keeper willing to make a new departure 
and give them a trial bids fair to find her 
reward in a satisfactory solution of the 
vexed ‘‘domestic problem.” 

A professor’s wife in Cambridge, Mass., 
who employed one of the very few young 
Armenian women that have come to this 
country, writes: 

She is a very nice, refined, conscien- 
tious girl, and has been of great service to 
us. 

A gentleman 
writes: 

I am enjoying our Armenian boy very 
much He is very good, and gets along 
well. Iam trying to master his language, 
but find it rather a difficult task. He gets 
along very well with his English. 

A. 8. B. 


in Washington, D. C., 





COLLEGE INTERESTS. 

Mount Holyoke Seminary has sent 217 
of its graduates into foreign mission work, 

‘When the Woman’s College in Luck- 
now is finished, it will be the finest educa- 
tional building in India,’’ says Bishop 
Thoburn. 

Thomas Stanford, of Australia, has 
given $300,000 to build a library for the 
University founded in California by his 
brother, the late Leland Staaford. 

According to foreign papers the success 
of the proposed university for women in 
Tokio is now assured. The principal 
officials and nobles of the empire are 
greatly interested in the project, and the 
Emperor and Empress have not only used 
their influence in its favor, but have con- 
tributed a considerable sum of money 
towards its endowment. 

Miss Kate Sabin, Superintendent of 
Schools for the Eastern Dane County 
District, Wis., has resigned, and has be- 
come a teacher in the Milwaukee-Downer 
College, of which her sister, Miss Ella 
Sabin, is principal. Miss Sabin is the 
only lady who has served Dane County as 
school superintendent, and her resigna- 
tion is generally regretted. 


The American College for Girls in Con- 
stantinople has pupils from Asia Minor, 
Greece, Macedonia, Bulgaria, Roumania 
and Russia. The hostility of the Sultan 
has caused the temporary withdrawal of 
the Turkish students, who, though few, 
were counted among the brightest girls 
in attendance, and the troublous times at 
Constantinople have thinned out the girls 
from a distance, especially the Bulgarians. 
The institution is controlled by a legally 
organized body of women in the United 
States, and holds its charter under the 
laws of Massachusetts. The president, 
dean of the faculty and professors are 
graduates of Holyoke, or of other Amer- 
ican colleges, and some of them have been 
trained in European universities. Among 
the instructors are men and women of 
nearly all the nationalities of the Levant. 

The founding of a new coéducational, 
non-sectarian university, is contemplated 
by Washington Corrington, a millionaire 
farmer of Peoria, Ill. He is now eighty- 
five years old. For twenty years he has 
been thinking of a plan to give others the 
education he could not get in his youth, 
and he has finally arranged that, after his 
death, his entire fortune, $1,500,000, 
gathered during his long life of toil, shall 
be used to found Corrington Institute and 
University. It will be erected on his old 
homestead near Peoria, where he has 
toiled for fifty-three years. 

The Minnesota Agricultural College is 
expending an appropriation of $25,000 
from the State Legislature for building a 
new dormitory for girls at the Agricul- 
tural College, to accommodate sixty girls. 
The plan proposed for the girls’ depart- 
ment is along the line that has led to a 
marked success in the boys’ school. So 
far as possible, the classes will include 
both girls and boys, but while the boys 
are being taught carpentry, blacksmithing, 
killing and curing of meat, and other like 
studies, the girls will take up sewing, 
cooking and the arts of home and social 
life. This new departure of coéducation 
in a practical school of agriculture opens 
a field where there are no precedents. To 
educate country girls and at the same 





time fix in their minds a love for country |- 


living is the problem. It is believed that 
the election of Mrs. Virginia C. Meredith 
as principal will ensure the success of the 
girls’ department along the lines desired. 
Mrs. Meredith possesses in rare combina- 
tion liberal culture, broad views, wide 
and varied experience, and that love of 
rural life which has kept her by prefer- 
ence in the country when the doors to 
leadership in all that was best in city 
society were invitingly open. 
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THE BOSTON FOOD FAIR. 

The Food Fair, which will open in 
Mechanics’ Building, Oct. 4, is the third 
triennial exposition held under the aus- 
pices of the Boston Retail Grocers’ Asso- 
ciation, Its purpose is an honest attempt 
on the part of the men who sell the goods 
that enter into the food supply of the 
people, to educate them to a knowledge 
of, and a desire to purchase, pure and 
palatable products. Very extensive ex- 
hibits of food supplies will be made by 
leading houses and manufacturers. 

Among the special attractions an- 
nounced are Sousa and his band, Agricul- 
tural Exhibit in charge of Geo. M. Whit- 
aker, Household Institute in charge of 
Mrs. A. E. Whitaker, Maine £xhibit, 
with hunters’ camp, under superintend- 
ence of Miss Cornelia T. Crosby (Fly 
rod), Bakers’ Department, with working 
exhibit of bakers’ ovens, and Irish Ex- 
hibit, with articles specially obtained in 
Ireland. 

In the Household Department the his- 
tory of cookery in this country will be 
presented in an interesting manner. Colo- 
nial methods will be illustrated by an old 
Plymouth kitchen with its fireplace and 
kettle swinging on the crane, the pewter 
dishes and clumsy utensils with which 
cooks of other days established a culinary 
reputation not yet excelled. Gas ranges, 
light enamel dishes and the latest house- 
hold inventions will show how work is 
made easier for housekeepers of to-day, 
while the future will be forecast by the 
use of electricity as fuel, and aluminum 
for utensils. Some specialty will be 
planned for every hour of the exhibition, 
and it is the aim of the department to 
carry out a programme in which the head 
of a large establishment, the manager of a 
modest home, or the girl bachelor doing 
light housekeeping will each find some- 
thing to please and instruct. One of the 
new halls will be used for the first time 
by the Institute. It is by far the best 
quarters ever given a woman’s department 
at a Boston fair. 


MISS WILLARD ON LYNCHING. 





EVANSTON, ILL., SEPT. 14, 1897. 
Miss Frances E. Willard has addressed 
the following letter ‘‘To the Colored 
People of our Mutual Native Land:”’ 


Dear Brothers and Sisters: I see by the 
associated press despatches that you pur- 
pose calling a convention to consider the 
crime of lynching, which, after a lull that 
gave us hope, seems to be again becoming 
rampant. This is a movement on your 
part that will be helpful in putting down 
what no patriot can fail to regard as a 
calamity. From Wyoming to the sea its 
bloody trail extends, and though your 
race suffers incalculably more than mine, 
there seems to be no distinction when the 
passions of men are sufficiently aroused. 
It is my firm belief that the use of intoxi- 
cating liquors by the mobs has much to 
do with the more brutal features of this 
abomination, which has inflicted a deeper 
wound on the honor of our country than 
any other occurrence since America 
emerged from the barbarism with which 
lynching is so closely allied. 

My own position on this subject has 
been misrepresented in a manner most 
painful to me, because I come of a stock 
that has been your friend and ally from 
the beginning. The National W. C. T. 
U. has passed resolutions against lynching 
ever since and including the year 1893. 
They never failed to take ground against 
this curse. If there are other associations 
of men and women that have a record as 
good I should like to know what they 
are. 

This subject will come up again at the 
biennial meetings of the World’s W. C. 
T. U. in Toronto, and of the National 
W. C. T. U. in Buffalo next October. 
You will find that we shall stand staunchly 
by the lovers of good order and even- 
handed justice to all races. 

Iam glad to say that when our resolu- 
tions on this subject are presented year 
by year, they are carried without dissent, 
and the Southern States as well as the 
Northern are represented by their chosen 
delegates in our Conventions. The sin 
and folly of lynching is constantly more 
apparent to all our people. The President 
of the United States, and the governors of 
States both North and South, have de- 
clared in their official capacity that this 
crime must cease. 

It is my earnest prayer and hope that 
the deliberations of your convention may 
result in addresses to the public that shall 
stir the consciences of all reputable 
people, and evoke so strong a public sen- 
timent that the lynching, whether of 
white or colored men, shall cease forever 
from the face of our beloved nation. 

Yours for the Golden Rule in Custom 
and in Law, FRANCES E. WILLARD. 


a, 
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POLITICAL SCIENCE STUDY COURSE. 


The third year’s work in Politica) . 


Science, announced by the National Amer. 
ican Suffrage Committee, consists of a 
study and discussion of Social Problems, 
The first year was devoted to the study 
and analysis of the Mechanism of the 
Government. It taught the student the 
nature of the political machinery which 
crystallizes the opinions of voters into 
local, state, and national laws; interprets 
them through their elected representa. 
tives, the judiciary; and enforces them 
through their executive representatives, 
The second year’s work was a study of 
Political Economy, and an analysis of 
those great principles which underlie 
commerce, trade, and property; and an 
opportunity was given the student to 
become familiar with the claims, pro and 
con, of the much vexed tariff and money 
questions, The third year is devoted to 
Sociology, and enters the realm of philan- 
thropy and reform. 

In the third year’s work of its course 
of study in Political Science, the National 
American Woman Suffrage Association 
invites its constituency and its friends, 
to unite in an earnest investigation and 
discussion of the more prominent social 
problems which are demanding public 
attention at this time. It is itself a non- 
partisan reform body, representing only 
one proposed change. In no sense does 
it espouse any of the solutions proposed 
for the social problems to which it invites 
attention. Its only object in inaugurating 
the course of study is to disseminate po- 
litical information, and its only hope is 
that there shall develop , on the part ofits 
students and their friends, a truer reform 
spirit, a broader tolerance, a warmer hos- 
pitality to new ideas, and a clearer sense 
of the duty each individual owes to the 
future. 

The Announcement contains a list of 
books required for the year, and complete 
directions for their use. It may be ob- 
tained free by addressing 

CARRIE CHAPMAN CATT. 

107 World Building, N. Y. 





THE IOWA CAMPAIGN. 

The conventions in Iowa now in progress 
will be completed by the middle of Octo- 
ber, at which time the whole troupe of 
workers will take up their line of march 
toward South Dakota, By that date each 
one of the ninety-nine counties in Iowa 
will have held its two days’ convention, 
and we hope a strong county organization 
will exist as a result. 

In Iowa the methods employed have 
been vigorous and determined. Where- 
ever no friends of the cause could be dis- 
covered through correspondence, an ad- 
vance agent was sent to the place. Friends 
were always found, but were often timid 
and discouraged, and thought that noth- 
ing could possibly be done in their town. 
One of the advance agents recently 
wrote: 


I always know, before they say it, just 
what their excuse will be. They will say 
that no one believes in it, and that it 
would be impossible to secure an audience 
for woman suffrage; that no suitable hall 
could be found, and no one would sign a 
call for a convention. I listen, and then 
go ona quest for suffragists. How I do 
enjoy coming back to say, as I did at 
C , ‘Lam looking for some one who is 
not a suffragist. Every minister and every 
newspaper is in favor of it.”’ When I tell 
them of the prominent persons I have 
seen who avow their belief in woman suf- 
frage, you should see their eyes open in 
amazement. They had gone on year after 
year living in the same town, and yet had 
never discovered that nearly all the repre- 
sentative people held the same views. 
This experience I have in nearly every 
town I visit. 





Often no names of suffragists could 
be furnished the advance agent, or if 
we had names in our books, they proved 
undesirable. One of our advance agents 
says: 


At W——, I had only one address. I 
went at once to her house. It was hot, 
and the door stood open. The woman 
sat within a few feet of it at a sewing- 
machine—the screen door closed between 
us. I asked if she was Mrs. Rodecia 
She replied: ‘There ain’t no 
Rodecia —-~—. There never was, but 
folks write to me by that name.” I said 
politely: ‘Are you the lady the National 
Suffrage Organization Committee has 
written to?” She admitted she was. 
‘*But,”’ said she, “I don’t care anything 
about that business. I’ve no time to 
monkey with it.’””’ Then I asked, still more 
politely, if she could tell me of any persons 
in town who were interested. ‘No,’ she 
said, ‘I can’t. I only know I won’t 
monkey with it.’’ 

Thanking God in my heart that, so long 
as there must be women opposed to 
woman suffrage, this one was on thatside, 
I went out to find, if I could, some one to 
help. I had no names, but nevertheless, 
after going from place to place and inquir- 
ing everywhere, I did find suffragists to 
form a splendid committee of the best and 
most influential people in the town. 


One county president writes four months 








after the convention in her county: “If 
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we could have another such convention 
in W as we had in the spring, we 
should have no trouble to carry this 
county. It wasa complete conversion to 
suffrage. One more like it to clinch the 
matter and give the people an opportun- 
ity to stand up and be counted, and there 
would be no more question about ous 
county.” Similar reports come from the 
whole State. No one reading the reports 
could fail to be convinced that the two 
days’ county convention, with manager 
and two speakers, is the very best way to 
arouse, convince and organize the suf- 
frage sentiment. 

At the Iowa annual meeting an import- 
ant feature has been added to the pro- 
gramme, which other States may imitate 
with profit. From 1.30 to3 every after- 
noon, there will be a work conference. 
The subject for the first day is ‘‘The Duty 
of the County Association;’’ for the sec- 
ond day, “The Model Club;”’ for the 
third day, “A Training School for Organ- 
izers.”’ The Iowa Conference will be 
under the direction of Carrie Chapman- 
Catt and Mary G. Hay. This feature 
should be added to every convention, and 
if no person can be found to take charge 
of it,a free discussion upon these practi- 
cal questions will prove helpful.—Na- 
tional Suffrage Bulletin. 








OUR NEW YORK LETTER. 


New York, Sept. 21, 1897. 
Editors Woman’s Journal : 

The public schools are now all open ex- 
cept the evening schools, which will 
begin their sessions next week. Accommo- 
dation is provided for 300,000 children. 
There are many new day schools in vari- 
ous parts of the city, and four new high 
schools. The three day high schools— 
one for girls, one for boys, and one mixed 
—are all in charge of men; the new even- 
ing high school for girls is in charge of a 
woman, and itis to be expected that when 
another day high school for girlsis formed, 
which must be soon, to meet the growing 
demands of the city, a woman will be at 
the head of it. 

In opening the new course of study, 
many fresh ideas have been introduced, 
and there isa great improvement in the 
general system of instruction. One of 
the most novel propositions is that sug- 
gested by the Patriotic League, which is 
said to have the approval of Mayor Strong, 
Col. Waring, and many other prominent 
city officials. It is that there shall be in 
each school a mimic municipal govern- 
ment, that a mayor and common council 
shall be elected at the beginning of each 
term by the children, and that these offi- 
cials shall have the duty of keeping order 
in the school, enforcing rules of tidiness 
and public discipline. The scheme was 
tried in the vacation schools last summer, 
where it is reported to have produced ex- 
cellent results. The most striking feature 
in the plan is that absolutely equal rights 
maintain, and that the scheme applies to 
girls’ schools as well as boys’. In the 
vacation schools, which are mixed, the 
girls and boys took equal part in all the 
proceedings, voting and holding office 
without any discrimination of sex. Mayor 
Strong was invited by the mayor of one of 
the vacation schools to visit his mimic 
municipality, and was greatly amused to 
find that many of the city officials were 
of the gentler sex, and that a large part of 
the police force consisted of girls. It is 
unlikely that this innovation will be ex- 
tensively introduced at once, but even on 
the scale on which it has already been 
tried, it must have been a striking object 
lesson in what a real republic should be, 
since all those thousands of children who 
took part in this experiment in govern- 
ment must have realized that the only 
proper way in which to control a people 
is by the consent of all the people, women 
as well as men; and certainly it will be 
hard to make those boys and girls see 
anything wrong in the participation of 
both sexes in politics. Should such a 
system ever be introduced into our schools 
generally, it could not fail to result in the 
rapid conversion of the whole population 
to woman suffrage. 

Mrs. Elizabeth Cady Stanton has re- 
turned to her home at 26 West 61st Street. 
She has had a busy summer in finishing 
her commentaries on the parts of the 
Bible of special interest to women, this 
second volume containing observations on 
the books from the Pentateuch to Revela- 
tions. She expects to publish the work 
in November. 

Miss Harriette A. Keyser has been en- 
joying the sea breezes on the Maine coast, 
through this month. She will reach this 
city about Oct. 1. 

Mrs. Mariana W. Chapman, Mrs. Mary H. 
Loines, Miss Theresa Barcalow, and other 
Officers of the societies in this city and 
Brooklyn, are either already at home or 
soon will be, and the winter activities will 
soon begin. 

LILLIE DEVEREUX BLAKE. 

210 West 59th Street. 





IN MEMORIAM. 


ABBIE P. CLOUTMAN, 

After an illness of long standing, Miss 
Abbie P. Cloutman, a well-known and 
much respected resident of Marblehead, 
died at her home last Saturday, aged 
seventy years. The funeral was con- 
ducted by Rev. H. C. McDougall, whose 
eulogy of the deceased was a fine tribute 
to a life in many ways remarkable. A 
large gathering of friends was present, 
and universal sympathy was manifested. 

Miss Cloutman, although an invalid for 
some years, was one of the pleasantest of 
acquaintances. She was strong in her 
opinions, yet tolerant of the opinions of 
others. An earnest woman suffragist, she 
was never more at ease than when stand- 
ing by her belief. Miss Cloutman was 
seen to best advantage in the home where 
she was of double worth, doing her duty 
as elder sister and counsellor, for years 
having supplied the place of mother in the 
family. At her hospitable home the 
woman suffrage speakers have often been 
entertained, and have cherished a perma- 
nent regard and affection for the friendly 
and sympathetic family circle. 

a 
HENRY W. SAGE. 

At Ithaca, N. Y., Sept. 18, Hon, Henry 
W. Sage died, aged eighty-three years. 
Mr. Sage has been best known through his 
donations for educational purposes. He 
was a descendant of David Sage, who set- 
tled in Middletown, Ct., in 1652. Co- 
education is greatly indebted to him for 
the woman’s dormitory at Cornell Univer- 
sity and for his cordial sympathy and 
coéperation with the women students. 

When Mr. Sage espoused the cause of 
coéducation, twenty-five years ago, it was 
a reform struggling for recognition. He 
has lived to see it an established fact in 
college life in all the States and Territo- 
ries from Ohio to the Pacific Ocean. 


———————_ 


MRS E. FLORENCE BARKER. 

Many sincere mourners attended the 
funeral of this noble and much-beloved 
woman on Monday afternoon at the fam- 
ily home on Chestnut Street, Malden. A 
few months ago the same company assem- 
bled to pay their last tribute of esteem to 
her husband, Col. Thomas E. Barker, both 
of whom, from their delightful hospital- 
ity, public spirit and patriotic interests, 
drew about them an unusually large circle 
of devoted friends. H. B. B. 





NOTES AND NEWS. 


The Massachusetts Bureau of Statistics 
has lately published a report showing that 
there are 70,780 more women than men in 
Massachusetts, 27,000 of this excess being 
women between the ages of 20 and 29, the 
most marriageable period. 


A medallion of Miss Anthony, prepared 
by the Rochester Club, is nine inches in 
diameter, made of delicately-tinted plaster. 
The reproduction is excellent, the fea- 
tures clear and accurate, and the medal- 
lion an ornament which would adorn any 
home. They may be obtained for $1.25, 
express paid, of Mrs. F. N. West, 9 Averil- 
Place, Rochester, N. Y. 


Notice of two new songs for Woman 
Suffrage has reached us. One of these 
has been prepared by Mrs. L. C. Bliven, 
president of the Political Equality Club, of 
Emmettsburg, lowa, entitled “Give Us 
the Ballot.’’ It isa four-page song with 
a ladies’ quartette chorus, and especially 
adapted for use in conventions, public 
meetings, clubs, etc. It will be ready for 
d livery October 1st, and may be obtained 
of Mrs. Bliven for 30 cents, post-paid.— 
National Bulletin. 


The AtlanticMonthly for October com- 
pletes its fortieth year. It was the first 
to depend upon the contributions of 
American writers, and at once became the 
exponent of American literature. This 
number, in the variety of its contents, 
shows a firm grasp on contemporaneous 
life. The dominant note is literary. Lit- 
erature is represented in Two Principles 
of American Literature, by Mr. James 
Lane Allen; in French Mastery of Style, by 
M Brunetitre, editor of The Revue des 
Deux Mondes; in an essay on the Italian 
novelist, D’Annunzio, by Henry D. Sedg- 
wick, Jr.; threein pieces of fiction—Caleb 
West, a new novel by F. Hopkinson 
Smith, and Penelope’s Progress in Scot- 
land, by Mrs. Kate Douglass Wiggin, 
and ashort story by Sarah Orne Jewett. 
Poetry is represented by Aldrich and 
Stedman, travel and history by a review 
of Twenty-five Years’ Progress in Equato- 
rial Africa, by Henry M. Stanley, and by 
A Russian Experiment in Self-Govern- 
ment, by George Kennan. Science is 
represented by Latest Discoveries about 
the Origin of the Universe, by Dr. T. J. 
J. See. To Education there is a contribu- 
tion on the Training of Teachers, by Fred- 
eric Burk, of Clark University. There is 
also an editorial about the magazine itself. 





SUBSCRIBE 


—FOR— 


The Woman’s Journal. 


Published every Saturday. 

The regular price of the Woman’s 
JOURNAL is $2.50 per year. 

Considering the amount and quality of 
the news and reading matter it contains, 
it is the cheapest woman’s newspaper in 
thé world. 

To introduce it to those unacquainted 
with its merits, it is offered for a limited 
time to new subscribers at $1.50 per year. 


Friends and Subscribers, 
Attention ! 


In common with other newspapers, the 
subscription list of Taz Woman's Jour- 
NAL is affected by the prevailing hard 
times. Many faithful friends are sadly in 
arrears, and as the expenses of the THE 
WoMAN’s JOURNAL do not decrease, we 
find it necessary to remind them that we 
need their help. In order to encourage 
prompt payments and renewals, and to 
increase our list, we offer the following 
inducements, for a limited time, to sub- 
scribers not in arrears, or who pay up all 
arrearages at time of renewal. 

1. To every such subscriber who will re- 
new for one year at $2.50 before Nov. 1, 
we will send as special premium a beauti- 
ful large-sized enlarged photograph por- 
trait of Lucy Stone, in a roll, postpaid, 
ready for framing, worth one dollar. 

2. To every such subscriber who obtains 
one new subscriber at $1.50 before Not. 1, 
THE WoMAN’s JOURNAL will be reduced 
50 cents for one year; that is, one renewal 
and one new subscription for one year for 
$3.50 in advance, and the portrait of Lucy 
Stone to the old subscriber. 

8. Toevery such subscriber who obtains 
four new subscribers at $1.50 each, before 
Nov. 1, THE WoMAN’s JOURNAL will be 
sent free for one year. That is, one re- 
newal and four new subscriptions for $6 
in advance, and the portrait of Lucy Stone 
to the old subscriber. 

The amount now due to the WomAn’s 
JOURNAL in small sums from its subscrib- 
ers is over ten thousand dollars. This 
money is needed now. A woman suffrage 
constitutional amendment is pending in 
two States, Washington and South Dakota, 
and woman suffrage bills will be intro- 
duced in numerous State Legislatures dur- 
ing the coming winter. Suffrage news, 


‘facts, and arguments should be scattered 


broadcast. This has been effectively done 
for nearly twenty-eight years through the 
Woman’s JOURNAL at a heavy continued 
personal sacrific- and loss. Now we ask 
every suffragist to help carry on this 
work to a greater extent than ever before. 
Send in your renewals and subscriptions 
now. 

The WomAn’s JOURNAL will continue 
to be the leading woman suffrage news- 
paper, and will give the latest news con- 
cerning woman’s progress in every direc- 
tion Several new and attractive features 
will be added during the coming year. 

Samplecopies of the WoMAN’s JOURNAL 
free on application. 

Checks and drafts and post-office orders 
should be made payable to the WoMAN’s 
JOURNAL. Letters containing remittances 
should be addressed to Box 3638, or to 
the office of the WoMAN’s JOURNAL, 3 
Park Street, Boston. 


“A Word to our Old Subscribers.” 


During the next three months most peo- 
ple decide what papers they will take dur- 
ing the coming year. Will not our old 
subscribers, each and all, make an effort to 
double or treble the number of subscri- 
bers to the Woman’s Journal? 

For twenty-seven years, at an annual 
loss to its editors and proprietors, the 
Woman’s Journal has given every week 
the most complete possible summary of 
what women are doing to ‘make the world 
better’ in every department of human 
activity. Especially it has given the news 
of the woman suffrage movement. Had 
its value been more thoroughly appreci- 
ated its work might have been ten times 
as effective by a circulation ten times as 
large. In view of the labor and money 
expended it seems a pity that a wider circle 
of readers should not be secured. Hu. B.B. 
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BOSTON FOOD FAIR. 

The Boston Food Fair opens at Mechan- 
ics’ Building on Monday, Oct. 4, at 10 
A. M. At3 P. M. the formal opening 
exercises will take place. Hon. Roger 
Wolcott, Governor; Hon. Josiah Quincy, 
Mayor of Boston; Hon. Winslow Warren, 
Collector of the port of Boston; Hon. H. 
A. Thomas, Postmaster of Boston, and 
Hon. A. A. Perry, Mayor of Somerville, 
have accepted invitations to speak. Music 
by Reeves’ American Band of Providence, 
R. I. On the opening day every grocery 
store in Boston and suburbs will be closed 
at noon. The grocers will join in a grand 
opening day parade, and it is estimated 
that from 1,000 to 1,500 men will be in 
line. Five hundred souvenir spoons given 
away to first five hundred purchasing 
tickets every morning. Different designs 
every day. Four thousand five hundred 
articles distributed to the people daily 
from the big give-away department. Arti- 
cles vary in cost from five to twenty-five 
cents, and include soap, gelatine, confec- 
tionery, cocoa, salt, baking powder, etc. 
Full sized packages, not small samples. 
Sousa’s band will be at the Boston Food 
Fair, and, to use the words of an Irish- 
man, the only ones present who will be 
unhappy will be those who are absent. 
There will be music in the air at the Fair. 
Every one who possibly can should enjoy 
these concerts. To enjoy good music is 
part of one’s education. You will never 
have another chance to hear Sousa fora 
25-cent admission ticket. The Maine De- 
partment with ‘Fly Rod” and her hunters’ 
camp, the Household Institute, with cook- 
ing lectures daily, the Agricultural De- 
partment and the Irish Exhibit are some 
of the special features. 








DAILY TRAINS TO 


Colorado, Utah and California. 
ooe 

At 10 P. M. every night the Chicago, 
Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway train 
leaves the Union Passenger Station (Canal 
and Adams Streets, Chicago) with elegant- 
ly equipped Palace Sleeping Cars for Den- 
ver and other Colorado points, with 
through connections at Denver for Salt 
Lake City, Ogden, San Francisco, and 
points in Southern California. The route 
to Denver is via Omaha and Lincoln, Ne- 
braska, and is first-class in every respect. 
All the modern facilities of travel are in- 
cluded in this direct route to Colorado— 
the Eldorado of the West. The allied 
lines composing the route, viz., the Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway— 
Chicago to Omaha—and the Rock Island 
and Pacific—Omaha to Denver and Colo- 
rado Springs—have united to make this 
the most popular route to all points west 
of the Missouri River. Sleeping-car reser- 
vations may be made two weeks in ad- 
vance by letter or postal card addressed to 
F. A. Miller, Ass’t Gen’l Pass. Agent, 
Chicago, Ill. 











Hl the Old Virtues 


Durability, Speed, Good 
Work, Easy Touch, etc., 
augmented by many 
Notable Improvements, 





in the NEW MODELS of the 


Remington 
Standard Typewriter. 


WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT, 327 B’way, N.Y. 











New England Office .. 





15 SCHOOL STREET, - BOSTON, MASS. 





The Yellow Ribbon Speaker 


Equal Rights Readings and Recitations, in 
Prose and Verse, compiled by Rrv. ANNA 
H. SHaw, Avice Stone BLACKWELL, and 
Lucy E. AntHony. For sale at WomAN’s 
JouRNAL Office, 3 Park St., Boston, Mass. 
Price, post paid, 50 cents. 








AMUSEMENTS. 
CASTLE 
SQUARE Theatre. 
Jo Je JAMOM ce veccccceccesecsscocees General Director. 


421 Tremont St. Telephone 977 Tremont. Branch 
Office 175B Tremont St. 


FALL AND WINTER SEASON. 


MONDAY, SEPT. 27—ONE WEEK. 
Castle Square Theatre Stock Company, 


MEN AND WOMEN. 


By BELASCO AND DE MILLE. 
Only Two Prices, asc. and soc. 
Daily at 2 and 8 P. M. 


Grand Opera House. 


Telephone 1109 Tremont. 
Monday, Sept. 27, and Week, 


America’s Greatest us - 
Comic Opera, 


Even’gs at 8. Mat. Tues., Thurs., Sat. at 2. 
Eve., 75C., §0C., 30C., 20€., Mat., Soc., 30C., 20¢. 


NEXT—THE SPORTING DUCHESS. 


New Nature Study Song Book. 
“Songs of Happy Life.” 


ooo 

This book should be in every home as 
well as in every schoolroom Its influence 
will tend to develop a love for the beauti- 
ful in Nature, and sympathy for every 
living creature. . 

Among the contributors of composi- 
tions are Mr. Leonard B. Marshall, Supsr- 
visor of Music in the public schools of 
Boston, Mass., and Hugh A. Clarke, Mus, 
D., Professor of the Science of Music in 
the University of Pennsylvania. 

















There are a number of songs suitable for ‘‘Bird 
Day,’’ “Arbor Day,’’ ‘‘May Day,’ and 
other special occasions. 





This book contains, besides the musical 
selections, readings, recitations, memory 
gems, etc., and also suggestions for enter- 
tainments in schools and Bands of Mercy. 


Stiff Board Covers (Nile Green), thirty cents per 
copy. Postage 8 cents. 
Japanese Sea-Moss Covers, forty cents. 
Special terms will be given to School Boards. 
Correspondence with the publishers solicited 
eee 
ADDRESS... 


ART AND NATURE STUDY PUBLISHING CO. 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 








Autumnal Excursion to 


NEW YORK, 


THURSDAY, SEPT. 30, 1897, 


Via Hoosac Tunnel & Albany, 
With choice of Night or Day Steamers down the 


HUDSON RIVER, 


Returning via 


FALL RIVER LINE, 


For the Round Trip. 


Special Express train from Union Station, Bos- 
ton, at 8.30 A. M., Sept. 30. LIMITED NUMBER 
offtickets on sale at 260 and 300 Washington St. and 
Union Station on and after Sept.22. Call or send 
for particulars. with map of route. 
J. R. WATSON, G. P.A., 
Fitchburg R. R., Boston, Mass. 
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LADIES’ 


FLANNEL WAISTS 


in Plain, striped and Plaid ef- 
fects, in beautiful designs and 
the most fashionable colors, are 
shown at 


Miss M. F. Fisk’s, 


44 TEMPLE PLACE, 
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IN THE AUTUMN. 





Season of mists and mellow fruitfulness! 
Close bosom friend of the maturing sun; 
Conspiring with him how to load and bless 

With fruit the vines that round the 
thatched eaves run; 
To bend with apples the moss’d cottage trees, 
And fill all fruit with ripeness to the core; 
To swell the gourd, and plump the hazel 
shells 
With a sweet kernel; to set budding more 
And still more, later flowers for the bees, 
Until they think warm days will never cease ; 
For summer has o’erbrimm’d their clammy 
cells. — Keats. 





THE LOW GREEN HILL. 





BY FIONA MACLEOD. 


When the dew is falling, 

I have heard a calling 

Of aerial sweet voices o’er the low green 
hill. 

And when the moon is dying, 

I have heard a crying 

Where the brown burr slippeth through hol- 
low green and still. 


And oh, the sorrow upon me, 

The gray grief upon me, 

For a voice that whispered once, and now 
for aye is still! 

© heart forsaken, calling, 

When the dew is falling, 

To the one that comes not ever o’er the low 
green hill! 
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THE HEROINE. 


BY MARGARET E. SANGSTER. 








Her raiment changes with the fleeting fash- 
ions 
Of years that pass, but she abides in sooth 
Unchanged, the star and shrine of human 
passions, 
Or wise and old, or sweet in flowerlike 
youth. 


Naomi she, the veiled and bent with sor- 
rows, 
Or clear-eyed Ruth, or Dido famed and 
fair, 
Helen the beautiful, of dim to-morrows, 
Or sad Elaine, slain by her love’s despair. 


She trails her soundless garments down the 
ages, 
A vision and a dream, or rustling steals 
Past trembling arras in those haunted pages 
Where man forever fights and woman 
kneels. 


Our modern books and pictures often show 
her 
Serene and 
gowned, 
But able yet to make, for all who know her, 
This queer old world one vast enchanted 
ground. 


college-bred and trimly 


To bind and loose, this still remains her 


mission, 
To loose and bind;—whatever be her 
name, ; 
Her date, from Homer down, or her condi- 
tion, 


The heroine herself abides the same. 
—Harper’s Magazine. 
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«IN HIS NAME.” 


BY ANNIE E. DONNELL. 


“We're on it, Eli! We're on our wed- 
din’ journey. Ain't it most too good to 
be true?”’ 

Judith Crockett settled her skirts and 
folded together her wrinkled hands with 
a long sigh of peace. 

The train was getting under way again. 

Eli’s weathered old face beamed and 
nodd d at her. 

“It’s so, Judith—it’s livin’, breathin’ 
truth! Look out the winder at them 
fences. See ‘em shootin’ past. We're 
goin’! I feel’s if I wanted to sing the 
doxolygy.”’ 

Like little children they leaned toward 
the window and watched the moving 
picture outside. Eli’s hand found its way 
to Judith’s and openly patted its black 
silk mitt. 

‘We're on our weddin’ journey, mother, 
jest as true as we're alive. Our honey- 
moon’s jest ris’.”’ 

The words drifted back to the trio of 
breezy, sweet faced girls behind, The 
whole car seemed to be full of girls. Girls 
across the aisle, girls in front, girls behind, 
and all of them twittering and laughing 
in subdued little gales, after the world- 
over fashion of girls. 

“Did you hear, Joyce Darrah? They’re 
on their wedding trip!’ whispered Elvah 
Crane in delight. ‘The dear little old 
lady’s a bride!” 

“Truly, do you s'pose?”’ whispered back 
Joyce. “She's so old—she must be most 
a hundred. Look at her dear little cork- 
serew curls behind her ears!” 

“Girls, girls, quick!’ murmured Miriam 
Nye, nudging them in turn, “I do believe 
he’s going to kiss her!”’ 

But the kiss, if it had started, never 
reached its destination. Judith Crockett 
saw it coming, and held up her finger to 
warn it off. “Land, Eli, don’t!” she cried. 
“Right where folks'll see you! What’ ll 
they think?” 

“Well,” the old man declared recklessly, 





[t ain’t every day I go on my weddin’ 
journey, an’ I can’t see when would be a 
suitabler time to do what kissin’ I’ve got 
on hand to do.” 

He laughed delightedly, in little undu- 
latory chuckles. Joyce said she could see 
the twinkles in his eyes through the back 
of his head! 

“I think he’s lovely,’’ she answered 
softly, ‘‘and so is the littie old bride. They 
make the dearest little love-story, right 
here before our eyes! It’s better thana 
story-book; my, yes!” 

‘So it is,’ Miriam said, “but I don’t 
suppose we ought to listen, do you?” 

‘‘Who’s listening, Miriam Nye? I 
haven't any trap-doors to my ears, and 
they mustn’t talk up so loud if they don’t 
want me to hear.”’ 

“T can’t help hearing, either,’’ Miriam 
answered thoughtfully. ‘I guess I'll sing 
a little to drown ’em.”’ She began to hum 
a monotonous, low tune, with a resolute 
determination not to hear. 

But Eli Crockett and Judith, his wife, 
were quite willing all the world should 
hear. What secrets had they? They 
talked on in their shrill, old voices, 
sharpened with keen, tremulous delight. 
When the outside world had been ex- 
claimed over and wondered at exhaus- 
tively, they turned to the inside. 

Judith Crockett looked over her shoul- 
der and got a pleasant glimpse of the vista 
of girls’ faces behind her. 

‘“‘My, ain’t there a heap of ’em!’’ she 
exclaimed. ‘An’ oh, Eli, look quick! 
There’s one jest exactly behind that looks 
like little Emmeline that died. I’ve got 
to speak to that one, Eli—I’ve got to. I 
couldn’t no more help it than nothin’ at 
all.”’ 

She leaned back and beckoned to 
Miriam Nye. 

“Deary,” she called, “do you mind 
comin’ an’ settin’ beside me jest for a 
few minutes? I want to speak to you.” 

Miriam’s tune stopped short. She 
glanced at the other girls in amused 
wonder, and then up into the sweet 
wrinkled face. She saw the eagerness in 
it, and answered it instantly. 

‘*Yes, indeed,” she said, ‘“‘and the gen- 
tleman can have my seat here.’’ They 
made the exchange, and Eli sat down 
opposite Joyce and Elvah, with a nod of 
gentle friemlliness. He leaned forward to 
them, pointing backward with his thumb 
at Judith. 

‘‘Emmeline died, you see,”’ he said con- 
fidentially, ‘‘an’ she wanted to talk to the 
young lady because she looked like Em- 
meline. She always wants to talk to folks 
that put her in mind of Emmy. I don’t 
suppose the young lady’ll mind, now, do 
you? I couldn’t bear to set up against 
mother on vur weddin’ journey. I t- ought 
we'd ought to humor her.” 

Behind him ‘mother’s’ earnest voice 
was running on. 

‘‘We’ve been married forty-one years— 
Eli an’ me. It was twenty years ago 
Emmy died. You look so much like her, 
deary, that’s why I couldn’t help callin’ 
you. You've got Emmy’s eyes an’ her 
little round chin. Emmy had such a beau- 
tiful chin!” 

Her own chin quivered a little, but still 
she smiled at Miriam. 

“You don’t mind me callin’ you, deary, 
do you?” she asked. “I told Eli I couldn’t 
help it, noway at all, the minute I set eyes 
on you,”’ 

“No, indeed, I’m glad to come. I’m 
glad to look like—Emmy.” Miriam’s 
sweet voice said the dead name rever- 
ently. 

There was a little pause, and to break it 
she said: 

“Is Eli your new husband's name? 
You said—that is, I couldn't help hear- 
ing, truly—that this was your wedding- 
trip.” 

Then Judith Crockett threw back her 
head and laughed with such hearty en- 
joyment that Miriam joined in from very 
sympathy. Eli and the behind 
laughed, too. 

“Land!” puffed Judith in a breathless 
gasp, “I hope I ain’t hurt your feelin’s, 
deary. I had to laugh—I couldn’t a’ 
helped it, not if I'd be’n goin’ to suffer 
for it. Itstruck me all in a heap when 
you asked me if Eli was mf new husband 
—Oh, my land! There, I’m goin’ to stop 
now.”’ 

She put out her hand and smoothed 
Miriam’s gently, half apologizingly. 

“Yes, deary, he is my new husband— 
new ev'ry mornin’, an’ fresh ev’ry evenin’. 
But the good Lord’s let me have him 
forty years. An’ I hope He’ll let me keep 
him always till it’s time to go home, an’ 
then Eli an’ me’ll go together. I shouldn't 
know how to go without Eli went, too.” 


girls 


She spoke quietly, but the love in her 
plain old face transfigured it, to Miriam. 

“Oh,” the girl said, softly, ‘I see now. 
I didn’t understand.” 

In the seat behind them, Eli was lean- 
ing forward with his elbows on his knees, 
explaining things to the girls. 

‘Most folks don’t take their weddin’ 


“I ain't sure I care what folks’ll think! | journeys forty years afterwards,” he said, 








cheerfully, “‘but I do’ know but they 
would if they knew how good it felt. 
Judith an’ me could tell ’em!”’ 

He rubbed his finger-tips together and 
beamed across at Joyce. 

“It seems good, I tell you!’ he went 
on. ‘*Maybe it’s partly because we’ve had 
to wait so long, an’ there’s been so many 
put-backs. It was so long ago the put- 
backs begun, an there’s be’n such a sight 
of ’em, that we can’t scarcely remember 
all of ’em. 

‘*There was the farm to pay for first off 
—we thought we’d ought to put the wed- 
din’-journey money into that, an’ then 
the babies come along, one to a time, an’ 
it went to bringin’ them up. An’ when 
they were up, John wanted to go to col- 
lege, an’ we wanted to kind of set the 
others a-goin’—so we waited for our wed- 
din’ journey, but we never give it up. 

‘*We had to puta mortgage on our place 
to help the children along, an’ it’s took 
till last week to pay that up. Then Judith 
an’ me got packed up an’ come. We'd 
planned jest where to go, you know, set- 
tin’ in front of the fire winter evenin’s for 
forty years. You get your plans pretty 
nigh fixed up in all that time!” 

He leaned back in the seat and laughed 
over at them. 

“Land, ain’t it good to hear Eli laugh?” 
Judith said. ‘‘We ain’t either of us had 
much time to laugh till now. We've be’n 
pretty busy always, but now we've got a 
fair start laughin’, I feel as if we should 
keep it up the rest of the time. But, 
land, deary, I guess you'll get all tuckered 
out hearin’ me go on so. Oh, no, don’t 
go yet!’ as Miriam half rose, smiling. 
“Stay an’ tell me about you. There’s a 
dreadful lot of you in the car, ain’t there? 
I don’t s’pose you all belong to the same 
family.” 

Miriam’s sweet face brightened. ‘‘Why, 
yes,”’ she said, ‘‘we’re all of us King’s 
Daughters,”’” She touched the little silver 
cross she wore, gently swaying it back 
and forth. ‘*We’re going to Quimby to 
the Convention.” 

“Quimby!” cried Judith in delight. 
‘‘Why, that’s where me an’ Eli’s goin’ to! 
Eli went there once when he wasn’t but 
a boy, an’ we always said that’s where we’d 
go to on our weddin’ journey. Eli wants 
to show me some of the places he went to. 
I ain’t ever be’n away from home, except 
over to the P’int, shoppin’.’”’ 

Eli went back to his seat and touched 
Miriam’s arm. 

‘I’ve wore them all out, yarnin’, an’ I 
guess likely mother’s wore you out. I 
guess you'd like to go back to your friends 
about now, wouldn’t you?” 

Judith reached out her hand. ‘Good- 
by, deary,”’ she said. ‘I’m much obliged 
to you. It’s be’n a little like havin’ a visit 
from Emmy; an’ oh, Eli, she’s goin’ to 
Quimby, too! Ain't that nice? They’re 
all goin’.”’ 

“TI declare! To Quimby, be you? That’s 
good! Maybe you’re goin’ to put up to 
the same place, too? I’m goin’ to take 
Judith to the same place I stopped at— 
it’s round two corners from Main Street, 


turnin’ to your left both times. I could 
walk to it with my eyes shut.” 

“We're going to The Palace,’’ Miriam 
said, “on Axminster Street. But per- 


haps we may see you sometime. 
hope so!” 

She put her other hand over the one 
Judith still held, and stood looking down 
into the old woman’s face. It seemed 
like taking.Emmy away from her to go 
away. It was such a little thing to do— 
to stay patiently—if it comforted Emmy's 
mother! 

“In His Name,”’ the letters on the little 
cross read. If there were only 
something worth while she could do be- 
cause of those letters! 

It was getting late; a station or two 
more and they would be at Quimby. 

Eli and Judith Crockett had settled 
down together again and were dozing a 
little, their heads jogging to the low 
monotony of the wheels’ tune. Judith 
woke up and nudged Eli. 

“Eli, wake up jest for a minute! I 
won’t keep you long. Ain’t it like goin’ 
abroad on our weddin’ journey, where 
there’s kings an’ palaces an’ things? She 
said they was the king’s daughters, an’ 
they’re goin’ to stop at a palace.”’ 

Eli nodded vaguely, in dozy indifference 
to her words. 

“Well,” Judith said to herself, ‘‘he 
might’s well go to sleep again. I’m goin’ 
to make believe—same as little Emmy 
used to do—that Eli an’ me’s journeyin’ 
abroad. It won't doa mite of harm, an’ 
it’s about as nigh to palaces an’ kings as 
Eli an’ me will ever get, till we enter into 
the Blessed Kingdom over acrost.”’ 

She was still smiling over her harmless 
little play, when the train, with a jolt and 
wheeze, drew into Quimby. 

There was a good deal of confusion, as 
usual, in the station of a big city. Hack- 
men beckoned and coaxed, and their 
strident voices increased the hubbub def- 
initely. Hacks clattered in and out, 
trucks threaded the crowds and threat- 
ened men’s bones. And out into the cry 


Oh, I 


silver 





and rush Eli and Judith went in timid 
astonishment. 

This Quimby? Eli’s old face was full 
of unbelief. Where was his Quimby that 
he had brought Judith to—the quiet 
peaceful Quimby, with its pleasant, un- 
crowded streets? 

Quimby had grown up. Forty years 
make men of cities as well as boys, Eli 
Crockett—poor old bewildered soul! 

Joyce and Miriam and Elvah kept to- 
gether. They were all going to the same 
hotel. 

“I don’t see the bride and groom,’’ 
Joyce said, anxiously. 

‘I don’t, either,’’ chimed in Miriam, 
‘and I’m worried about them. We ought 
to have kept near them, girls. The 
poor old creatures will get lost in this 
crush,” 

Well,” philosophic Elvah remarked, 
‘it’s too late to mend our ways now. 
Come on, hurry! there’s my grand- 
fatherly hackman waiting for us.” 

Elvah was acquainted with Quimby. 
She had lived there part of her life, and 
she and the grandfatherly hackman were 
old friends. Her married sister boarded 
at the ‘“Palace,” and it was under that 
matronly little woman’s chaperonage the 
three girls were to be during their short 
visit. Twodays for the Convention, and 
one for fun, was their program me. 

Early the next morning, on their way 
to one of the meetings of the Convention, 
they dropped into the big, bustling depot 
again. 

“Of course I don’t expect to find it,” 
Joyce was saying. “I should say not! 
Who ever heard of finding an umbrella?” 
Elvah laughed. Miriam gave a quick 
little start. 

“Oh,” she said, ‘‘i’ve found the bride 
and bridegroom! Look, over there in the 
corner!’’ 

Over there in the corner, surely enough, 
were Eli and Judith. They sat up primly, 
but their weary old faces had a patient, 
disappointed look that broke into pale 
sunshine when they saw the girls coming 
to them. 

Judith caught Miriam’s hand. ‘Land, 
deary, if it ain’t you!’ she cried, softly. 
“Eli, don’t you see who ’tis? Who'd 
have thought, now?”’ 

She drew Miriam down beside her on 
the seat. ‘‘We’re waitin’ to go home,” 
she explained, quietly. 

“Going home, to-day? Why, you’ve 
only just got here!’’ cried Miriam, aston- 
ished. 

“Yes, I know, deary, but we’re goin’ 
home. We've be’n waitin’ all night to. 
The train don’t go till ten o’clock.”’ 

Then, at sight of the girl’s wondering 
face, she added the rest of the story. 

“We didn’t know Quimby’d grown up 
so. Eli thought it was goin’ to be like it 
was when he was here before. There was 
a little, nice hotel, then, where you didn’t 
have to pay but fifty cents aday. We'd 
ought to waited till we got more money.” 

It was all there—the story—Miriam 
read it at once, and there was no need of 
the sequel to it Eli was telling the other 
girls, but she listened unconsciously. 

“Yes, we’re goin’,”’ the old man’s voice 
quavered dejectedly. ‘I’m sort of sorry 
on mother’s account—she set a good deal 
of store on comin’. 

‘She ain’t said a word—bless you, that 
ain’t mother’s way! But she’s feelin’ 
bad inside. An’ bein’ so tuckered out 
makes it worse. You see, you can’t get 
much good sleep on these little narrow 
seats.” 

‘Sleep! You haven’t been here all 
night?” the girlish voices chorused. 

‘Yes,’ Eli said gently, ‘“tright here’s 
where we've set all night. There’s a 
hotel over across the track. I went there 
to see about stoppin’. That’s why we’re 
goin’ home. They said they was the 
cheapest costin’ hotel there was in Quimby, 
so I knew ‘twarn’t any use tryin’ any 
others. 

‘Judith said she guessed the best thing 


stood there thinking the one thought 
silently. 

Then Miriam, with a little jolt into a 
brisk, business-like tone, said: 

“We've got to hurry. There’s the day 
for fun, you know.” 

“Yes, [ was thinking of that.’ 

“So was I.”’ 

“We could give that one up,” Miriam 
went on. ‘Three ‘days for fun’ almost 
make two days for—them.”’ 

‘“‘And we could make up the rest,” put 
in Joyce quickly. ‘I was going to get a 
new—oh, never mind what,”’ she finished, 
‘I don’t need it, after all.” 

“And I don’t need mine, 
laughed Elvah, softly. 

“Nor I,”’ cried Miriam. 

They fingered the little crosses, inter- 
preting each other’s thoughts instine- 
tively. Butit was Miriam who put it into 
low, shy words. 

“In His Name,”’ she murmured. 

Two days of overflowing, unexpected 
bliss Eli and, Judith had, after all. 

There had never been so much pleasure 
and pure enjoyment in the forty years of 
their patient waiting as was crowded into 
those two days. Their old faces shone 
from morning to night, and from morn 
ing to night again. 

The girls took them back to the beau- 
tiful Palace Hotel and made them their 
guests. In all the spare minutes they 
could find they took the happy old couple 
around the city and showed them its 
wonders, And when they could not go 
themselves they planned the little trips 
and started Eli and Judith out on them. 
There was not a moment that did not 
have something in it to enjoy and wonder 
at and lay up for long winter nights at 
home. 

What a wedding journey it was turning 
out to be! Worth waiting forty years 
for, Judith declared, and Eli promptly 
agreed. ° 

When it was nearly over, and they were 
saying good-by to the girls, it was Judith 
who laid her plain old hands on Miriam's 
and Elvah’s heads, like a loving little 
benediction, and said: 

“Put your hand on the other head, Eli, 
for me. The Lord only give me two 
hands. There, dearies, God bless you. 
The King had ought to be proud of His 
daughters.”’ 

And when they were at home again, and 
sitiing in front of the fire together, it was 
Judith who said, witha long, serene sigh, 
and Eli who nodded his white head in 
answer: 

‘*We've be’n on our weddin’ journey, 
Eli. It’s livin’, breathin’ truth, but don’t 
it seem like we’d dreamed a pleasant 
dream, sittin’ here, dozin’?’’ 

The firelight danced up to meet the 
light in ‘‘mother’s’’ face. 

‘“*An’ don’t it seem as if we’d had beau- 
tifulness enough, an’ lovin’kindness’’— 
did the shifting glow of the coals, in sud- 
den sympathy, picture three girls’ bright 
faces? ‘‘an lovin’ kindness enough, Eli, to 
last forty years more?’’—Household. 


either!” 
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A WOMAN GAME WARDEN. 


Mrs. Warren Neal, of Neal, Mich., whose 
appointment as game warden for Grand 
Traverse County was recently noted in 
the WomaAn’s JouRNAL, fills a_ position 
beset with difficulties and perils. The 
duty of a game warden is fo travel all 
over the county and keep a sharp lookout 
for violators of the game and fish laws. 
As Grand Traverse County, of which Mrs. 
Neal has control, is densely wooded and 
has many lakes, she is kept very busy 
seeking out and bringing to justice vio- 
lators of the law. 

Mrs. Neal handles a gun like an expert, 
rows a boat, and is a skilful woodsman, 
and she knows the territory she has to 








we could do was go right home again an’ 
wait. We ain’t given up our weddin’ 
journey, but we'll have to wait a spell | 
longer.”’ | 

He cleared his throat carefully, and | 
essayed a cheery little joke, winking | 
rather unsuccessfully across Joyce at | 
mother. 

“*T guess when we've be’n married forty 
years longer, we can try it again, hey, 
mother?” he said, but his wistful old 
voice shook, and the answering smile on 
mother’s face wavered unsteadily, and 
died out half-way. 

Tie girls stayed a little longer and then 
went away. It was half-past nine o'clock. 
They looked at the clock involuntarily, all 
of them, on their way out. When they 
got out into the open air, Joyce drew a 
long breath and stood still. 

The three sweet faces, unwortedly 
moved, had the same thought in them. 
The same letters on three tiny silver 
crosses spelt it out. 

Around them, jostling them, uncere- 
moniously interfering with them, eddied 
the crowd. An incoming train sped past 
an outgoing one while the three girls 





Rich Red 
Blood is absolutely essential to health. 
It is secured easily and naturally by 
taking Hood’s Sarsaparilla, but is im- 
possible to get it from so-called “ nerve 
tonics,” and opiate compounds, ab- 
surdly advertised as ‘blood puri- 
fiers.’? They have temporary, sleeping 
effect, but do not CURE. To have pure 


Blood 


And good health, take Hood’s Sarsaparilla, 
which has first, last, and all the time, 
been advertisedas just what it is—the 
best medicine for the blood ever pro- 
duced. Its success in curing Scrofula, 
Salt Rheum, Rheumatism, Catarrh, 
Dyspepsia, Nervous Prostration and 
That Tired Feeling, have made 


Hoods 


Sarsaparilla 


The One True Blood Purifier. All druggists. $1 





“are purely vegetable, re 


Hood’s Pills iiabie and beneficial 25¢ 
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patrol. She usually makes a trip over 
the entire county once a week. When 
out after the violators of the game law 
she rides on horseback, and when she 
comes to a lake she secures a boat, and 
with a steady, swift oar she rapidly covers 
her territory made up of water. 

She carries a rifle on all of these trips, 
and woe to the evil-doer caught napping, 
for this plucky game warden is a relent- 
less pursuer of all lawbreakers, and she 
has brought many of them to justice. 

During May the State Game and Fish 
Warden’s Department prosecuted 109 al- 
leged violators of the law and convicted 96. 
This breaks the record for any previous 
month in the history of the department. 
All but three of the convictions were ob- 
tained for violation of the fish laws, and 
the majority of these cases were estab- 
lished by Mrs. Neal. 

Her skill with the rifle is something 
phenomenal, and she drops her quarry 
with the ease of a professional Nimrod, 
Mr. Neal, who is an enthusiastic sports- 
man, taught his wife to be skilful with 
the revolver and rifle during their hunting 
and camping expeditions. 

In addition to her other duties Mrs, 
Neal carries the mail three times a week 
to Traverse City. 


CONDITION OF NEGROES IN CITIES. 





“Social and Physical Condition of Ne- 
groes in Cities” is the title of a pamphlet 
recently published by the Atlanta Univer- 
sity Press, Atlanta, Ga, 

The facts are based mainly upon statis- 
tics gathered last winter under the direc- 
tion of Atlanta University, tabulated by 
the U. S. Department of Labor, and pub- 
lished in May, 1897, in Bulletin No. 10. 
These papers were read at a conference 
held at Atlanta University May 25 and 26, 
and are now published in permanent 
form. 

The subjects discussed are of great in- 
terest. The occupations and earnings of 
negroes in cities, the size of their families, 
the conditions surrounding their home and 
industrial life, and especially their exces- 
sive mortality as compared with the white 
population, are carefully examined. 

The mortality of the colored population 
is shown to be nearly 74 per cent. more 
than that of the whites in certain leading 
cities. The conference came to the con- 
clusion that this was not due to environ- 
ment, but must be attributed to general 
ignorance and disregard of the laws of 
health and morality. Attention was given 
to the fact that mothers of families are 
compelled, under the present industrial 
conditions,’ to work away from home, and 
remedies suggested are day-nurseries, 
kindergartens, friendly visiting, and the 
like. 

The resolutions adopted by the confer- 
ence, and the appendix of statistics, as well 
as the papers themselves, are sure to in- 
terest all students of social problems. 

It is proposed by Atlanta University to 
continue this investigation in the future, 
and to hold another conference next May. 


M. W. A. 
a 





LAND REFORM IN SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 


ADELAIDE, S. A., AuG. 10, 1897. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

The Women’s Land Reform League, of 
South Australia, is advocating the follow- 
ing principles : 

The sacred and inviolab!e right of each 
individual to ‘property produced by him- 
self or herself—that is, by his or her 
labor. 

The sacred and inviolable right of each 
individual to share equally in the boun- 
ties of nature—that which has not been 
produced by human labor. 

The aim of this League is to spread a 
knowledge of the only possible way by 
which these rights can be obtained, viz.: 

1. By removing all taxes levied upon 
the products of labor, thereby securing to 
each worker all that his or her labor pro- 
duces. ‘ 

2. By taking for the use of the people, 
in the form of ground rent or a land 
values tax, the rental values which they 
themselves have created. 

These can best be effected by a gradual 
increase of a tax on the rental value of 
land and a corresponding decrease of cus- 
tom duties. 

We seek to teach that the present sys- 





tem of land tenure—private property in 
land —is unjust, and lies at the root of the 
poverty and unrest, the social and indus- 
trial troubles felt throughout the civilized 
world to-day. 

For further information, address 

(Miss) E, W1LLiAMs, Sec. W. L. R. L. 

189 Gilles Street, East Adelaide, S. A. 





WOMEN ARTISTS. 

Miss Enid Yandell has made a design 
which has been accepted for the fountain 
to be erected in Louisville, for the use of 
wheelmen. The money was a bequest of 
Mr. Ruff, of Richmond, Ky. Although a 
very young woman, Miss Yandell is rap- 
idly becoming famous; her work, both at 
the World’s Fair in Chicago, and at the 
Nashville Centennial, receiving flattering 
notices from the judges. 

Miss Louise Lawson is another Ken- 
tucky girl whose work commands admira- 
tion. She is best known as the sculptor 
of the statue of S. S. Cox, which stands 
in Clinton Square, New York, and of the 
large relief of the ‘‘Mediwval Fencer’’ 
in the house of the New York Athletic 
Club. Miss Lawson has a studio in New 
York, where she is completing the marble 
busts of Mr. and Mrs. R. W. Donnell 
which are to be presented to the William 
Jewell College of Missouri. 

Miss Amalie Kussner, the famous Amer- 
can miniature painter, has sailed from 
New York for the express purpose of 
painting on ivory a miniature of the 
Princess of Wales. 

Miss Mary Knight, the young Welsh 
artist, who is making a respectable for- 
tune for herself in London by painting 
miniatures of pet cats, made her first hit 
in the line by her portrait of ‘‘Tommy,”’ a 
favorite cat of the Duchesse d’Alencon, to 
whom it was presented by one of the 
English princesses. Since this first suc- 
cess, about three years ago, Miss Knight 
has painted cats and other pet animals for 
many noble dames, Her prices are high, 
but this seems no drawback. 
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FRANCES GRAHAM FRENCH. 


The following interesting account of 
a valued correspondent of the Woman's 
JOURNAL was given by Mrs. Patty Miller 
Stocking, at a meeting of the Woman’s 
National Press Association, Washington, 
D. C.: 

Miss French is actively engaged in the 
Bureau of Education. In 1893, she was 
sent to the Chicago Exposition to report 
on the methods of education in foreign 
countries. In the past year, Switzerland 
invited her to both International Con- 
gresses in Geneva, for the welfare and 
protection of childhood, and again the 
honor has been bestowed on Miss French, 
in conjunction with Mrs. B. Lockwood, to 
represent the United States. She deliv- 
ered a lecture on ‘Provision for Aban- 
doned Children in America,’ which was 
published in Swiss, Miss French will 
submit the debates of these Congresses 
to the Secretary of State, and Chief of 
Bureau of Education, and they will be pub- 
lished by these authorities. At  pres- 
ent, Miss French holds the office of 
specialist in the Bureau of Education. 
The last number of its official reports con- 
tains a minute description of the state of 
higher education of women in various 
countries, written by Miss French. After 
introductory remarks on woman's rights, 
she discussed America, its high schools 
for women, its province of usefulness, and 
the various degrees of development in the 
Eastern, Western, and Southern States. 
Most interesting are the collective statis- 
tical materials on marriage of women who 
pursue a professional course. She proves 
that the percentage of such women is 
less than of other women. They marry 
later in life than their uncultured sisters. 
She describes the higher schools of Euro- 
pean countries, and refers especially to 
the condition of German women. It is 
painfully apparent that in the Fatherland 
it is more difficult for women to attain 
to higher or liberal education than else- 


where. Miss French concludes by enum- 
erating the professional callings of 
women in various countries. The 


Deutsche Hausfrauen Zeltung says: ‘‘Miss 
Frances Graham French, delegate Number 
2 from the American National Press Asso- 
ciation at the International Congress for 
women’s work and woman’s effort in 
Berlin, from Washington, is a well-known 
journalist, descended from an old English 
family, whose forefathers reach back to 





the time of William the Conqueror, and 
who, since the 19th century, have been 
heroes of the pen. This talent, aug- 
mented by careful training and education, 
first evolved its presence in the case of 
Miss French on European soil. She re- 
sided several years in Germany, France, 
and Italy, for the purpose of studying 
the languages. She later, also, grounded 
herself in the Spanish, Swedish, Holland- 
ish, Norwegian, and Danish languages. 
Returned to America, she became known 
to the public through translations, and 
historical and literary sketches of the 
lands she had visited. She particularly 
dedicated her pen to everything pertain- 
ing to women. She has published many 
articles in newspapers and journals on the 
condition of women in the various 
countries. 
om 


STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 


OHIO. 


The Toledo Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion resumed its meetings after the sum- 
mer vacation, on Sept. 1. Memorial 
services were held in remembrance of 
Mrs. Frances Sumner, the late president 
of the W. C. T. U., and an active worker 
for woman’s enfranchisement. To Mrs. 
Emily Robinson, of Salem, O., who passed 
away last month, a tribute of honor and 
respect was paid. She was one of the 
signers to the call for the first woman 
suffrage convention, held in Ohio, in 1850. 
She was a distinguished anti-slavery 
worker, and an ardent advocate of the en- 
franchisement of woman. 

The president, Mrs. Rosa L. Segur, 
reviewed recent events relating to woman 
suffrage, especially the failure of the 
trustees of the Northwestern Insane 
Asylum to conform with the State law 
requiring the appointment of a woman 
physican in every insane asylum of the 
State, was considered. The committee 
will make further effort. The Columbus 
and Newburg Asylums have women physi- 
cians, and it is hoped that the law will 
be complied with in the Northwestern 
Asylum. Miss Anna M. Nichols, of South 
Carolina, gave an address illustrative of 
the woman movement in her State. 


IOWA. 








Councit Buurrs, IA., SEPT. 10, 1897. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

I send a few facts concerning the Suf- 
frage Convention held in Council Bluffs, 
Iowa, Sept. 7 and 8, 

The preliminary work was done by 
Miss Moffatt in a most thorough and effi- 
cient manner. 

Miss Hay was the presiding officer, and 
her tact and skill were something wonder- 
ful. 

There were two sessions on Tuesday 
and three on Wednesday. 

The Pottawattamie County Suffrage Or- 
ganization was ushered in by electing the 
following officers: 

Mrs. Carrie Ballinger, president; Mrs. 
Dr. Waterman, vice-president; Mrs. G. 
H. Brown, secretary; Mrs. Wm. M. Van 
Brunt, treasurer; Mrs. J. Jenks, of Avoca, 
Mr. John Allwood, auditors. 

The Council Bluffs local suffrage or- 
ganization has the following officers: 

Mrs. E. C. Ballinger, president; Mrs. 
Idele Hart, vice-president; Mrs. A. Sar- 
doris Sackett, secretary; Mrs. R. D. Amie, 
treasurer; Mr. H. Ballinger, auditor. 

Mr. Ballinger and Mrs. Carrie Ballinger 
are husband and wife, and compose the 
firm of ‘‘Ballinger & Ballinger,” lawyers. 

On Tuesday evening, Rev. Henrietta 
Moore spoke to an appreciative audience, 
and on Wednesday evening, Rev. Anna 
Shaw spoke to an audience which filled 
the church. 

The local organization has twenty nine 
members already enrolled. In addition 
to the speakers already mentioned, Mrs: 
Denny, of Indiana, and Mrs. Ida Crouch 
Hazlett, of Colorado, also spoke. Vv. 
(Additional State Correspondence on Eighth Page ) 





WAS OUT OF THE QUESTION. 

“I was troubled with indigestion and 
humor in my blood. I have been taking 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla for two months and 
have been so much benefited by it that I 
am able to eat and sleep well, which was 
out of the question two months ago, and 
I have no sign of humor.’’ GrorGe VICK- 
ERS, 8 Hudson Street, Marlboro, Mass. 





Hoop’s PiLws are easy to take, easy to 
operate. Cure indigestion, headache. 
——_o—_ 
TOUR TO WASHINGTON AND OLD POINT. 


The Royal Blue Line will inaugurate 
another season of its popular excursions 
by a personally conducted tour to Wash- 
ington and Old Point Comfort, leaving 
Boston Tuesday, Oct. 19. Thirty-two dol- 
lars covers every expense. Privilege of 
stop-over in New York. For itinerary of 
this and later tours call on or address A. 
J. Simmons, N. E. A., 211 Washington 
Street, Boston. 
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LITERARY NOTICES. 


ENFRANCHISEMENT AND CITIZENSHIP. 
Addresses and Papers by Edward L. 
Pierce, edited by A. W. Stevens, Rob- 
erts Brothers, 1896. Price, $2.00. 


To any one who takes up this volume 
and inquires, *“‘Why was this book 
printed?”’ I have but to say, ‘‘Take the 
pains to read its 397 pages, you will be 
satisfied it has a reason for existence.” 
The first three chapters are devoted to 
events of American history and phases of 
American thought during the 35 years 
succeeding the outbreak of the Civil 
War. In the chapter on “Two Systems of 
Reconstruction,” Mr. Pierce gives a 
masterly review of the questions growing 
out of negro emancipation. His brief 
sketches of Carl Schurz, George William 
Curtis, John Jay, and E. Rockwood Hoar, 
are excellent and appreciative. The 
final chapter on Recollections, as a 
source of history, is most instructive and 
valuable, Taken as a whole, the volume 
gives the reader a better portraiture of 
the man than any formal biography could 
possibly do. 

His papers on the towns of Milton and 
Stoughton, The Public and Social Duties 
of the College Graduate, The Puritan 
Spirit, The Citizen’s Duty, and the 
Adopted Citizen, are full of the old New 
England spirit. They fairly represent 
that singular combination of aspiration 
and common sense, of progressiveness and 
conservatism, which is characteristic of 
the type—a spirit noble, yet limited— 
which sets its stake far in advance of 
present attainment, yet sternly proscribes 
all beyond with a “Thus far shalt thou 
go, but no farther.’”’” For Woman Suf- 
frage and Prohibition he had little sympa- 
thy. Mr. Pierce’s narrative of his army 
life and contact with the Southern people, 
white and black, is very attractive. He 
speaks highly of the behavior of the 
freedmen. Here is a little picture: 

‘On Monday evening, July, 1861, when 
the contrabands deposited their tools in 
the court-house, I requested them to step 
amoment into the yard. I made eacha 
present of some tobacco, which all the 
men and most of the women use. As 
they gathered in a circle round me, head 
peering over head, I spoke to them briefly, 
thanking them for their cordial work, 
and complimenting their behavior, re- 
marking that I had heard no vulgar or 
profane word from them, in which they 
were an example to us—adding that it 
was the last time I should meet them, as 
we were to march homeward in the morn- 
ing, and that I should bear to my people 
a good report of their industry and 
morals. 

“There was another word that I could 
not leave without speaking. Never before 
in our history had a Northern man, be- 
lieving in the divine right of all men to 
their liberty, had an opportunity to ad- 
dress an audience of 64 slaves, and say 
what the spirit moved him to utter, and 
I should be false to all that is true and 
sacred if I had letit pass. I said to them 
that there was one word more for me to 
add, and that was that every one of 
them was as much entitled to his free- 
dom as I was to mine, and I hoped they 
would all now secure it. 

‘Believe you, boss!” was the general 
response; and each one with his gravelly 
hand grasped mine, and with tearful eyes 
and broken utterance, said, ‘‘ God bless 
you!”? ‘May we meet in Heaven!” 
‘*My name is Jack Allen; don’t forget me.”’ 
‘“‘Remember me, Kent Anderson,” and so 
on. 

“No; I may forget the playfellows of 
my childhood, my college classmates, my 
professional associates, my comrades in 
arms, but I will remember you and your 
benedictions until I cease to breathe! 
Farewell, honest hearts, longing to be 
free; and may the kind Providence which 
forgets not the sparrow, shelter and pro- 
tect you!” 

Certainly no work, biographical and his- 
torical in its character, has been published 
during the year so full of local, personal 
and national interest as this volume. 

H. B. B. 


In INDIAN TENTS. Stories told by Pen- 
obscot, Passamaquoddy, and Mic-Mac 
Indians. By Abbie L. Alger. Boston: 
Roberts Brothers. 1897. Price, $1. 
During 1882 and 1883 the author was 

associated with Charles G. Leland in the 

collection of material for ‘*The Algonquin 

Legends of New England,’’ published by 

Houghton & Mifflin in 1884. Ever since, 

she has gone on with the work. The sup- 

ply of legends and tales seems endless, 
one supplementing and completing an- 
other. Only the very old men and women 
remember these legends, which will soon 
be buried with them. They have firm 
faith in the witches, fairies and giants of 
whom they tell. Miss Alger has done the 
world a service by saving them, as an 
invaluable illustration of Indian psychol- 
ogy. ‘The stgries are wild, grotesque and 
fantastic. They seem like children’s 
dreams. All natural objects are alive. 

‘The powers of nature are conscious beings, 

benign or malevolent. ‘To children these 

stories will be fascinating; to grown peo- 
ple suggestive. When these people call 
the thunder their grandfather, the expla- 
nation is a legend. When they go out on 
hearing it, build a fire, and burn tobacco, 
they have a reason for doing so. 

H. B. B. 


WANOLASSET, The - Little - One - Who - 
Laughs. By A. G. Plympton.  Illus- 
trated by the author. Boston: Roberts 
Brothers. 1897. Price, $1.25. 

This interesting story of life in the 
early days of the Massachusetts Colony is 
the best possible juvenile history of King 
Philip’s War. Read to the children, the 
facts will be forever fixed in their minds 





by the thread of the story. The charac- 
ters are well drawn, the incidents proba- 
ble, and the illustrations appropriate. 
The contrast between the half-brothers, 
Enoch and Ralph, united in mutual affec- 
tion for their sister Elsie and for each 
other, is well sustained. The manners 
and incidents of the early history of New 
England are so vividly described that 
young readers will be brought into intelli- 
gent sympathy with the men and women 
who first braved the perils of Indian war- 
fare and the trials and privations of the 











wilderness, H. B. B. 
MATZOON. 
TRADE - - MARK 





Y. T. Co.’s Matzoon is the essential 
principles of cows’ milk in a scientificall 
sterilized, concentrated and ferment 
form. 

Owing to the chemical changes it has 
undergone, Y. T. Co.’s Matzoon makes 
the best form of milk foods. 

Y. T. Co.’s Matzoon is grateful to the 
most delicate stomachs, when any other 
form of food is rejected, and is especially 
recommended for Nervous Dyspepsia, 
Fevers, Phthisis, Nausea, Nursing Moth- 
ers, or whenever easily digestible and 
highly nutritious food is required. 

For sale by all first-class Druggists. 
Price, 25c. per bottle. $2.50 per Doz. 


Prepared only by... 
THE Y. T. MATZOON CO. 
Boston and Chicago. 
22 Dundee Street, Boston. 
CIRCULARS ON APPLICATION. 





THE ee, 
3 Armenian Rug 


and Carpet 
RENOVATING WORKS. 
Office, 15 Temple “Place, Boston, Mass, 


The only establishment in New England that 
makes a specialty of Repairing, Cleansing, 
Straightening, and thoroughly Renovating Ori- 
ental Rugs, Carpets, Hangings, etc. 

Beating, shaking, and the ordinary mode of clean- 
ing does not take the dirt entirely out, and it injures 
the warp and woof, while our process—the native 
vegetable process of Persia—not only thoroughly 
cleanses, but also restores the rugs to their original 
colors, improves them in glossiness, and prevents 
moths getting into them. It is far superior to naphtha 
cleansing, and costs much less. 

All our work is performed by native artisans. 

Fur Rugs, Velvets, Silks, Tapestries and Draper- 
ies of the most delicate shade and texture cleansed 
and restored. Steam cleaning of Domestic Carpets 
of all grades carefully done. 

Goods called for and delivered without charge 
within city limits. 





TESTIMONIALS. 


_‘Tam greatly pleased with your work, andam con- 
vinced that whoever has tried it will be satisfied with 
no other.’”’"—(Mrs.) L. N. FAIRCHILD, 83 Marl- 
borough St. 


“Your cleaning and repairing of my rugs was most 
satisfactory. I have never had them as well done 
before.” —¢Mrs.) T. G. PAGE, Hotel 
Boston. 

“I am glad to give my testimony in regard to the 
excellence of your work. The large Turkish rugs 
treated by your process seem to be returned to their 
pristine hue again, and have come back to me in ver 
I am quite satisfied with the wor 
and the reasonable price charged therefor.’’ — 
CURTIS GUILD, 26 Mt. Vernon St. 

“The Armenian Rug & Carpet Renovating Works 
have done for me an important piece of rug repair- 
ing, which was in all respects faithfully and skilfully 
performed.””~(Mrs.) FRANCIS M.STANWOOD, 
527 Beacon St. 


_ “The work you did for me in cleaning and repair- 
ing my Oriental rugs and cogpees was very satisfac- 
tory indeed,.”’—(Mrs.) J. T. ODELL, 362 Common- 
wealth Ave 


Time is Money 
* SAVE IT & 
Union Pacific. 

THE OVERLAND ROUTE, 
WORLD’S PICTORIAL LINE. 


“The Overland Limited.” 


Buffet, Library and Smoking Cars, Pullman 
Palace Sleepers, Pullman Dining Cars, Pull- 
man Tourist Sleepers, Free Reclining Chair 
Cars and Modern Day Coaches to Denver 
Salt Lake, Butte, Portland, San Francisco and 
Los Angeles. 


Victoria, 


good condition. 

















All trains equipped with 


PINTSCH LIGHT 


AND 
STEAM HEAT. 
Send for a Union Pacific Folder. 


R. TENBROECK, Gen’! Eastern Agent, 
287 Broadway, New York City. 











E. DICKINSON, E. L. LOMAX, 
General Manager. Gen’l Pass. & Ticket Agent. 
OMAHA, NEB. 


SUFFRAGE SONGS. 


** An Appeal to Uncle Sam,’’ 10c. 

‘¢ The Yellow Ribbon,’’ a solo, 12c. 

‘*To the Sons of America,’’ Suffrage 
and Temperance, 12c. 


All for 25 Cts. 


MRS. N. L. CASTLE, Bado, Mo. 
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STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 


NEW YORK. 
NOTES FROM THE LECTURE FIELD. 
Lockport, SEptT. 7, 1897. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

A few years ago, Mr. William Outwater, 
a public-spirited citizen of Olcott, Niagara 
County, fenced in a part of his farm on 
the shore of Lake Ontario and converted 
it into a summer camping ground. It is 
a pretty grove, dotted with cottages and 
tents, in the midst of which stand the 
hotel and a good-sized auditorium. Here 
meetings are held every day and evening 
during the camping season. Lectures 
are given upon woman suffrage, temper- 
ance, history and literature. There are 
concerts and classes, and even athletics 
have a part of the grounds reserved for 
them. The hotel is in the hands of the 
County W.C. T. U. The president, Miss 
Abbie E. Hufstader, has charge, and is 
successful in providing good meals for 
the hungry hosts who come to be fed. 

My visit was on Woman Suffrage Day. 
The stage of the auditorium was decorated 
with yellow bunting and suffrage flags. 
Miss Hufstader presided. Friendly faces 
from Lockport were in the audience, which 
was a sympathetic one. Our meeting 
was at two o’clock. In the evening, at 
eight there was a concert. On the next 
day, Sunday, John G. Woolley delivered 
two addresses to large audiences. 

Early on Monday morning I was on my 
way westward, for Erie County bent. My 
next meeting was at North Collins. No- 
where have [I found a more prosperous 
club, or met a warmer reception. The 
hall was full. The president of the club, 
Miss Lucy Sherman, presided felicitously. 
Mrs. Emma Dean, the treasurer, enter. 
tained me so pleasantly that I decided to 
ask for treasurers hereafter, wherever 
they could be found, as hostesses. Such 
a reception as North Collins gave was 
enough to elate any suffragist. I began 
to believe that the whole town was con- 
verted. But it was not. It was my mis- 
fortune to meet a member of the Legis- 
lature who declared that ‘‘women were 
too good to vote,” and that ‘tthe men 
would never let the women vote.’”’ When 
I gently reminded him that the men of 
four States had already let the women 
have political freedom, he replied: 

Well, you'll never get it in New York 
State. We do not want you women down 
at Albany. 

At Lawton Station another warm recep- 
tion met me. Mrs. Sylvia A. Willett, my 
hostess there, is zealous in our cause. 
She is vice-president of the club, and 
during the absence of the president in 
Europe, she fills the chair. In the after- 
noon Mrs. Willett held an informal recep- 
tion at her home for the club and others. 
A party of fifteen drove over from North 
Collins for supper, returning after the 
lecture. The evening programme was 
varied by recitations, one of which, by 
Mrs. Anne B. Taylor, was a most effective 
and finely rendered plea for our cause. 
Mrs. Willett presided. The stage was 
decorated with flowers and flags. At one 
side, on an easel, was a large picture of 
Lucy Stone. 

The path at Eden Centre was not so 
easy. No preliminary steps had been 
taken. But Mrs. Henry Jennings met me 
at the station. Between heavy rainfalls 
we were able to make a few calls in the 
neighborhood, and to secure a promise of 
the Baptist church for a meeting. Later, 
Mrs. Charles Ide, president of the Up-to- 
Date Club, drove me to remoter places. 
It was finally decided to hold a meeting 
on Saturday evening. 

At Hamburg I found a wide-awake 
literary club, the ‘“‘Nineteenth Century,” 
which has started and maintains a li- 
brary and reading-room. Miss Clara 
Vanduzel, the president, is a suffragist, 
and a broad-minded woman of rare execu- 
tive power. She and her sister Harriet 
were most cordial. They arranged for a 
meeting in the reading-room, and inter- 
ested the best people in the place. 

A day and night followed in Buffalo, 
with Mrs. Richard Williams, a most hos- 
pitable friend to suffragists. The city 
was already topsy-turvy in preparation for 
the G. A. R. Encampment. The hosts 
were beginning to gather, arches were 
being erected, and decorations were being 
placed the whole length of Main Street. 

On Saturday evening the Baptist church 
at Eden Centre was opened for our meet- 
ing. The minister, Rev. Mr. Colby, took 
part in the exercises, Mrs. Charles Ide 
presiding. The shadow of the approach- 
ing G. A. R. gathering fell upon our meet- 
ing, and affected the size of the audience. 
The whole of Erie County from that time 
until the end of the following week was 
absorbed in the great pageant at Buffalo. 
The cheap rates had brought people from 
every quarter of the country. Those who 
had not gone to Buffalo were entertaining 
visitors. The result was that suffrage for 


women, with other standing questions, 
was pushed aside for the time. 


But I 
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believe that the meeting at Eden was not 
in vain. Erie County is awake, and an 
excellent field for our work. 

While spending Sunday with Mrs. Ide 
I had a pleasant interview with Mr. and 
Mrs. J. W. Carter, of Eden Valley. Mr. 
Carter was a member of the New York 
Constitutional Convention of ’94, where 
he cast his vote with the honored mi- 
nority for our question. 

Two suffragists of West Falls had tele- 
graphed for a date. I chose Monday night. 
The Rev. Caroline A. Bassett met me at 
the station and entertained me at her 
home. She is a woman of brave soul, 
fearless in declaring her principles, and 
ready to sacrifice for them. Unluckily 
West Falls was migrating in great num- 
bers to Buffalo. Long lines of excur- 
sion trains passed frequently, and many 
farmers drove off during the night with 
their own teams. Our meeting was in 
the Baptist church. The Rev. Mr. Fergu- 
son offered prayer. His daughter, Miss 
E. A. Ferguson, led the music. She is 
wide awake on the suffrage, and resolved, 
with Miss Bassett, to form a club at West 
Falls. I left my kind hostess the next 
morning, assured that there were two 
loyal friends in West Falls who would 
hold up our banner. After the lecture a 
constitution was circulated and received 
several names. 

On returning to Buffalo, I found the 
crowd thicker than ever. Even changing 
cars became a difficult operation. At 
three o’clock I was glad to find myself in 
the quiet of Hamburg and on Miss 
Vanduzel’s pleasant piazza, 

There are fine women in Hamburg 
who might be united into a suffrage club 
were it not for the existing organizations. 
They are overworked now, and so do not 
see the need of banding together in our 
name. 

Some encouraging reports have come to 
me in regard to the school elections. The 
president of the new Hornellsville club 
writes: 

We had a great time at the election of 
school trustee. There was but one to be 
chosen, but a local issue came up and the 
excitement grew until it seemed as though 
every eligible woman voted. The vote 
cast was much larger than usual, and 
fully one-half to two-thirds of the voters 
were women. The Lord was on our side 
that day. You cannot imagine the good 
it did us to see the rush for the women’s 
vote. One of the candidates circulated 
hand bills the night before, urging the 
women to have on their bonnets and be 
ready, as his carriages would be around to 
take his friends. The other side was not 
to be outdone. Hacks, carryalls, and 
barouches came and went. I could have 
laughed till I cried to see them go. At 
Canisteo they turned over a new leaf, and 
put two women on the school board. 

Another chronicle, not so cheering, was 
obtained from the president of the Lock- 
port Club, who lives in a district just 
outside the city limits. The hour fixed 
by law for the school meeting is half-past 
seven. The men, learning that women 
intended to vote, met at seven. Only 
four legal voters were present. A boy of 
nineteen was allowed to vote, and the old 
trustee was hastily reélected. Just before 
half-past seven twenty-five women started 
for the schoolhouse. The men, on the 
alert, saw them approaching, seized their 
hats, locked the door, and disappeared. 
The women have appealed to the State 
Superintendent for another election. The 
whole proceeding was illegal, and ought 
to be rendered null and void. It shows 
how anxious some men are to have women 
vote, when once they can be convinced of 
their desire so to do! 

HARRIET MAy MILLs. 

Syracuse, N. Y. 
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TENNESSEE. 


SUFFRAGISTS AT NASHVILLE. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

The excursion of the Indiana and Lllinois 
suffragists, to exchange fraternal greet- 
ings with the women of Tennessee and 
promote the cause of woman suffrage, was 
a marked success. Right royally were we 
received and treated. Instead of the peo- 





ple being afraid of the subject, we found 
them anxious to hear about it. Reduced 
railroad rates were granted and special 
coaches given us. The morning of Sept. 
2, twenty-six of us arrived in Nashville; 
we were met by a committee from the 
Woman’s Board of the Exposition, in 
charge of its efficient secretary, Ada 
Scott Rice. In a prompt and systematic 
manner, she had arranged and caused to 
be executed every detail of the reception. 
Our entire party were soon hospitably 
quartered at Vanderbilt University, with 
its spacious apartments and corridors 
overlooking the city and near the Expo- 
sition grounds. 

A musicale at 11 o’clock had been ar- 
ranged in our honor. The auditorium of 
the Woman’s Building was decorated in 
suffrage colors. Madame Christine Niel- 
son Dreier, of Chicago, sang in our honor. 

The press of the city said: 

It was difficult to know which pleased 
the audience most, Mrs. Christine Nielson 
Dreier’s rich, limpid, exquisitely sympa- 
thetic voice, or her beautiful face. How- 
ever, the combination was irresistible, and 
she again has the Nashville public at her 
feet. She is exquisitely pretty, and her 
singing is so musical, so artistic, that it 
charmed the ear, touched the heart, and 
drew tears from her audience. 

Lunch was served the entire party, as 
guests of the Woman’s Board, at the roof- 
garden café of the same building. At 2 
o’cluck the assembly hall was well filled 
to hear arguments on behalf of woman 
suffrage. Mrs. Mary Caldwell Evans, of 
Shelbyville, Tenn., chairman, spoke words 
of welcome and hearty endorsement. 
Mrs. Evans has a charming presence, and 
impresses one as a woman of more than 
ordinary power; she is Southern born and 
reared, and has had a marked influence in 
the advancement of education, politics 
and justice for the women of her State. 
She is a ready speaker, has leisure, and 
promises to do aggressive work for woman 
suffrage in the South. 

Mrs. Peters ably represented Illinois, 
and won applause by her witty and forci- 
ble address. At the close a vote was 
taken, and almost every one in the audi- 
ence arose, signifying belief in and desire 
for woman suffrage. Among these was 
Mrs. Van Lear Kirkman, president of the 
Woman’s Board, one of the most influen- 
tial women in the South. 

Next morning I responded to an invita- 
tion to answer the usual popular objec- 
tions. I earnestly urged the reading of 
the WomAn’s JouRNAL. A large part of 
our audiences assured us they had never 
before heard a woman speak in public, and 
surprise was expressed that a woman 
could be ‘“‘womanly’’ when talking to a 
thousand as well as with two or three. 
Women speakers should address the South 
on political and reform questions; they 
would be graciously received, and great 
good would follow. 

The following afternoon a reception was 
tendered the party at the palatial country 
home of Mrs. Kirkman. Next day our 
party visited the Hermitage, saw the 
home and tombs of Andrew and Rachel 
Jackson, and talked with ‘Allison,’ the 
negro servant, now ninety-four years old, 
in whose arms Gen. Jackson died. Re- 
turning we stopped at the Confederate 
Soldiers’ Home. Major White, in charge, 
learning that we were suffragists, invited 
me to address them; ninety-three veterans, 
bent with age and crippled by the cruel- 
ties of war, came hobbling into the audi- 
ence-room. I talked to them on woman 
suffrage, the first time, doubtless, that any 
of them had heard the subject discussed. 
We asked them to assist in this peaceful 
revolution. At the close, all passed in 
file before me, and taking me by the hand, 
said, “I will vote for you.’’ ‘Come again 
and talk to us,’’ etc. So we sow the seed 
of reforms. On Sabbath afternoon I spoke 
at the Tabernacle, Mrs. J. D. Allen pre- 
siding. Miss Callahan sang ‘‘Lead, Kindly 
Light,’’ and Miss Gormly recited ‘*Wo- 
man’s Mission.’’ Miss Callahan also sang 
in the morning in Christ Church, the 
largest place of worship in the city. The 
entire press of the city reported the pro- 
ceedings and arguments, so that our 
audiences became as large as the thou- 
sands of readers of the Nashville press. 

The excursion proved an effective way 
of disseminating woman suffrage senti- 
ment. Nota word was spoken or written 
adverse, and the Indiana and Illinois dele- 
gates will ever remember the charming 
hospitality extended by the warm-hearted 
friends of Tennessee. A short visit was 
made by some of our party to Lookout 
Mountain and Chickamauga. As a united 
company we visited Mammoth Cave, 
thence going by special coach to Louisville, 
and visiting Cave Ilill, the most beautiful 
cemetery in the world. Next morning 
found us all at home, with regret for suf- 
fragists who had not participated. 

Suffragists should be zealous in utilizing 
such opportunities for extending the in- 
terest of the cause without which women 
can never reach their full measure of use- 
fulness to home, society, State or nation. 

HELEN M. GouGaAR. 
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SPRINGER BROTHERS. 





SPECIAL FALL ANNOUNCEMENT. 





All our former customers, as well as ladies who 
have never yet visited our establishment, are in- 
vited to call early and make their selections from 
our New and Elegant Stock of ......, 


Capes, Coats, Russian Blouses, Furs, Suits, Skirts, Silk 
Waists, Petticoats, Waterproofs, etc. 





SPRINGER BROTHERS, 


The « Leading - Cloak, - Suit - and - Fur - House, 
500 WASHINGTON STREET. 








NEBRASKA NOTES. 


Miss Lillie Wellborne, of Red Willow 
County, has been nominated for Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction by the Pop- 
ulists, and the Silver party of Gage 
County has nominated Mrs. Jane Mc- 
Cleery for the same office. 

At least one State will have women 
commissioners at the Trans-Mississippi 
Exposition, Mrs. Shuteof and Mrs. Thayer, 
of Colorado, having already been ap- 
pointed. Vv. K. 
(See Seventh Page for other State Correspondence.) 


Edw. Kakas 
& Sons, 


Furriers, 


162 Tremont St. 








First-class repair work 
at moderate prices. 


( Collarettes, 
ae ) Capes and 
( Jackets. 








SPECIAL NOTICES. 


A Young Woman accustomed to literary and 
office work, the correction of manuscript, and the 
collection of data for articles, speeches, etc., desires 
a position where such experience would be of value. 
- monge M. S., care WOMAN’s JOURNAL, Boston, 

ass. 








BOARD FOR TWO. A large sunny room, with 
hot and cold water, big closet, excellent home table 
and comforts ina severe family. Apply 65 Sawyer 
Ave., Dorchester, Mass. 





WANTED: By a young lady, position as cashier 
or to do office work. 6 years’ experience. Best of 
references. Address CASHIER, Box 3638. Boston, 

ass. 





BOARD IN VERMONT. Board to be had in 
private family; fine scenery; beautiful maple grove 
hind house, pleasant park in front; near Mt. 
Mansfield and Camel’s Hump. Terms §5 per week. 
Address Mrs. Emma Grow, Waterbury Center, Vt. 





THE ORIENT INN, Zwampeoett, will open the 
second year, June 1st, 1897. Rooms $3.00 to $10.00 

r week. Table board $1.00 per day. Miss Smith 
29 Temple Place, Room 15, from 12 to 3. 





A linister’s Widow living in Wellesley, Mass., 
would like to take one or two ladies or young girls 
into her family as boarders. Pleasant house, good 
location, not far from the station, and excellent 
schools near i Highest references. Address Mrs. 
C. W. PARK, WELLESLEY, MAss. 





Amenuensis, secretary, housekeeper, companion, 
or travelling chaperone. Position wanted by a 
woman of culture and experience, who was assistant 
principal of a large school before her marriage, and 

as since lived for fourteen years in Europe. 
Writes a good hand; — French and German. 
Address Mrs. Haven, Copley St., Newton, Mass. 














How Women May Earn 
A Living 
One Hundred and Seventeen Ways 


A NEW BOOK. 
Price 50 Cents. 


This valuable book fills a long felt need 
as it fully describes one hundred and 
seventeen different ways by which wo- 
men, young, old, or middle-aged, situated 
inany State or Territory, may make 
money for themselves and families. 

Sent postpaid on receipt of money order. 


M. L. CONKLIN, 
28 New York Ave. - Brooklyn, N. Y. 











THE DRAMA. | 


GRAND OpEeRA Hovuse.—‘*Wang’’ re- 
turns to Boston. Comic opera at popular 
prices has been much longed for in Bos- 
ton, The Grand Opera House proposes 
to satisfy this desire, and, as the first of 
its offerings, will on Monday evening pre- 
sent that most famous of all American 
comic operas, ‘‘Wang.” In this day of 
novelties which disappoint, the coming of 
an old and tried friend like ‘‘Wang” is a 
welcome anticipation. Novelty will enter 
into next week’s merry opera, for there 
will be many new and pretty faces, voices, 
and scenery, also costumes more costly 
than when it was an experiment. These 
new features will be the settings for the 
merry opera. Those who saw it before 
will want to hear ‘‘The Man with an Ele- 
phant on his Hands,” “A Pretty Girl, a 
Summer Night,” “You Must Ask of the 
Man in the Moon,” and other catchy songs 
that have become so popular. The opera's 
mirth-provoking story, with its complica- 
tions involving an Oriental prince and an 
Europeanized heir to the throne, French 
widows and maidens, Parisian dancing 
girls, Cambodian and Burmese envoys, 
have given many adelightfulevening. The 
present company will be the only one in 
the world now having the right to this 
production. It includes many of the 
original members of the De Wolf Hopper 
organization, and in every way the cast is 
stronger than it has been in years. The 
scenery is new and magnificent. Matinees 
on Tuesday, Thursday and Saturday. 
Positively no advance in prices. 


CASTLE SQuARE.—Director Tony Cum- 
mings for the coming week will give great 
satisfaction to an immense number of the 
amusement-seeking public. The brilliant 
society drama of ‘‘Men and Women”? is 
the week’s attraction. It will be in the 
same elaborate style as all the work done 
at this playhouse. ‘‘Men and Women” is 
one of the dramas of to-day which have 
made its authors, David Belasco and 
Henry C. DeMille, familiar throughout 
this country. Its characters are admirably 
adapted to show the company at its best. 
The cast for ‘‘Men and Women” is: Israel 
Cohen, William Humphrey; William Pres- 
cott, J. H. Gilmour; Edward Seabury, 
Charles Mackay; Mr. Pendleton, Lindsay 
Morison; Mr. Bergman, John J. Geary; 
Mr. Reynolds, John B. Walker; Mr. 
Wayne, Charles J. Nissen; Calvin Stead- 
man, N. H. Fowler; Lyman Webb, Charles 
William Masson; Stephen Rodman, Lon 
Seeley; Col. Zachary T. Kip, Horace 
Lewis; Sam Delafield, Tony Cummings; 
Arnold Kirke, Wright Kramer; Crawford, 
Ezra Austin; Robert, Francis Clarke; 
Agnes Rodman, Lillian Lawrence; Dora 
Prescott, Mary Sanders; Mrs. Kate Dela- 
field, Rose Morison; Margery Knox, Flor- 
ence Baker; Mrs. Jane Prescott, Lizzie 
Gale; Mrs, Kirke, Harriet E. Bailey. ‘*Men 
and Women”’ every afternoon and evening 
of the coming week. Special courtesies 
to all parents or guardians accompanied 
by children, at all matinées. 


BOSTON FOOD FAIR, 
MECHANICS’ BUILDING, 


Monday, Oct. 4th, to Saturday, Oct. 
30th. 10 A. M. to10 P. M. Daily. 


HOUSEHOLD INSTITUTE.—With cookery lec- 
tures by Mrs. Lincoln, Miss Farmer, Miss Barrows, 
Miss Wills, Miss Wilson, and others. Continuous 
attractions during the day and evening. 

MUSIC.—Sousa with his Band ot fifty soloists ; 
Reeves’ American Band, Salem Cadet Band, East 
Boston Cadet Band, First Regiment Band, Boyle 
O’ Reilly Band. 

““FLY ROD.’’—With Hunters’ log-cabin ‘‘Lean- 
to,” Indian camp, Maine Guides, Fishing tackle, 
Rods, Reels, Aroostook potato exhibit, etc., etc. 

BAKERS” DEPARIFMENT.—Working Exhibit of 
Bakers’ and Confectioners’ Machinery ; bread, cake, 
and ye baked while you wait. Enormous ovens 
and kneaders in operation. 

IRISH EXHIBI1S.—Souvenirs of Irish Rebellion 
of ’98; Soil from every County in Ireland; Laces 
from Belfast ; Irish Spinning-W heel, etc., etc. 

THE AGRICULT RAL DEPARTISENT.—A 
comprene, interesting, and pisosing exhibit, 

FIVE ‘THOUSAND PRESENTS DAILY.--‘To 
the first five hundred women every morning, five 
hundred Souvenir Spoons, representing Boston Tea 
Party, Paul Revere, Bunker Hill, Old State House, 
Old South Church, and Fanueil Hall; 4,500 articles 
of value ranging from five to twenty-five cents, 
given away daily to men, women, and children, with 
coupon ticket. 














Biggest and Best Exposition Ever Held. 
ADMISSION 25 CENTS. 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE TRACTS. 
Tracts for use in debate, forty different 
kinds, postpaid, for 10 cts. Address 
LEAFLET DEPARTMENT, Box 3638, 
Boston, Mages. 








C. H. Simonds & Co., Printers, 297 Congress Street. 
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